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A SHADOW OF CHRISTMAS. 


REsINOUsS odor of forests 
Filleth the snow-chilled air, 
Where, o’er the city’s curb-stones, 
Prisoned, but strong and fair, 
Rise the green fir-trees, waiting 
Santa Claus’ symbols to wear : 


Waiting the shining baubles 
Gladdening the little ones’ eyes— 
Light unto light uplifted, 
Sparkling in sweet surprise, 
Dancing with joy as in child-hand 
Gift of the Christ-Child lies: 


Waiting to lend their dark beauty 
Unto the altar of God, 

Unto the little Child-Shepherd 
Off'ring earth’s honor and laud— 

Chorus of deep-hearted city, _ 
Silence of hill-top broad! 


Out of the near gray heavens 
Fall the fine crystals of snow, 
Starring the cross-boughed fir-trees 
Soon with the Christ-lights to glow, 
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A SHADOW OF CHRISTMAS. 


Filling the steps of the passers 
Hurrying to and fro. 


Over the city’s dulled clamor, 

Mire-stained snow of the street, 
Mine is a vision of mountains, 

Sound of a chorus sweet— 
Rivers that sing to the valleys 

Clasping the great hills’ feet. 


Odorous breath of the balsam 
Beareth afar my thought 

Where, of the sunshine of summer, 
Earth’s golden days are wrought, 

Where with the peace of the mountains 
Swift-wingéd hours are fraught. 





Green are the forests about me, 
Morning’s blue heaven o’erhead, 

Snow of the Alpine blossoms 
Over the uplands spread 

Where the white mists, untiring, 
Climb with their noiseless tread; 


Song of the thrushes mingling 
Sweet with the murmur of rills 

Voice of the west wind calling 
Unto the heart of the hills 

That, in its deep rock bosom, 

' Unto the music thrills. 


Mine are the pathless forests 
Strewn with the autumn’s gold; 

Cliffs of the wind-swept ridges, 
Jewels the rude rocks hold; 

Echoes of sweet human voices 
Hollow and hill-top enfold. 


Odorous breath of the balsam, 
Lead not too far my thought; 
Not of the mists of the mountain 
Life’s daily duty is wrought, 
Though with soul’s earnest endeavor 
Strength of the hills be fraught. 
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Fair are the upland pastures, 
Peace for the peoples they keep 
Where soft the little Child-Shepherd 
Leadeth His wayward sheep, 
Ever, where fall His footsteps, 
Growing the way less steep. 


But if He calls from the valley, 
Shall not our feet descend, 

Unto the way He showeth 
Willingest heart to lend? 

So with the dust of the highway 
Peace of the hill-top blend. 


Odorous breath of the balsam, 

Be thou pure incense of prayer, 
All a heart’s grateful outpouring, 
Counting the days most fair 
Under the shadow of. mountains 
Cleaving the rare, blue air ; 


All a soul’s holiest duty 
Offered at earthly shrine, 

In its strong faith with its brothers 
Serving its faith divine, 

Marking each hour as it passes 
E’en with the cross’s sign. 


Incense-wreath’d boughs of the balsam, 

Grown in the sign of our God, 
Unto the little Child-Shepherd 

Lift ye hearts’ love and laud, 
Holding, so, deep-hearted city 

Peace of the hill-top broad. 
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THE FALLS OF WEND. 


A LEGEND OF NORTH WALES. 


It was Christmas eve, and Sir John of Wynne lay dying, as 
unconscious of the holy season in his last hours as he had been 
unmindful of its lessons during the long years of life. Wauthout 
the stars shone frostily in the blue-black sky and nature slept 
girdled in ice and snow ;:within the lights burned dimly and 
the watchers nodded drowsily as they waited—waited for death 
to come and carry off the last of an ancient line. It seemed 
strange and hard to believe that he who two days before had 
ridden home in the conscious strength of manhood should now 
be lying as helpless as the clod of earth he was so soon to enter ; 
that he whose name had struck terror into the hearts of many 
should now have sunk so low that none were left to fear him. 
He had fallen-speechless upon his own threshold, struck by some 
swift and sudden malady which no leech could fathom. In hot 
haste one had been summoned, and at first, under his ministra- 
tions, the baron seemed to rally ; his eyes grew conscious fora 
moment, and his lips strove to utter words whose meaning none 
could catch. Then came a violent change, and for nineteen 
hours he had lain gasping and unconscious, waiting in that dim 
border-land whose only egress is the door of death. 

A message had been sent to the monastery of St. Kentigern, 
and the horror-stricken abbot had mounted Brother Anselmo, 
the sacristan, upon his own sleek white mule, and had despatched 
him to the castle with words of ghostly comfort for the dying 
sinner’s ears. But all in vain the monk had held his crucifix 
before the glazing eyes and had striven to catch some whisper 
of repentance from the half-open lips. After that one feeble 
spark of intelligence had fled Sir John gave no sign or token to 
show that he understood aught that was passing. Hour after 
hour dragged heavily along and still he lay unchanged, drawing 
each breath with a manifest effort terrible to listen to, yet show- 
ing by the length of the respiration that life was still strong 
within his powerful frame. Now and then he would break sud- 
denly into thick, short gasps, and then nurse and leech and priest 
would hastily approach the bed, believing that the end was near. 
But always, after a brief struggle, the longer, heavier respirations 
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would return, the staring eyes still gazed vacantly into nothing- 
ness, and the gleam of white teeth inside the handsome mouth 
looked like a cruel smile. Who shall say through what scenes 
the soul passes during those long hours of waiting? Who shall 
say whether or no it is conscious of its deadly peril—whether 
those dim eyes see, and the ears hear, and the mind imprisoned 
in the slowly chilling clay flutters and beats to the end? Who 
has come back from even this sad stage to tell us anything? 

In the meantime what was most apparent to the watchers 
around the couch was that Sir John was very long a-dying. 
The leech shrugged his shoulders as he turned from his patient’s 
side back to the glowing logs: this might last half the night. 
The nurse shivered, and pushed aside the hanging tapestry for a 
glance into the peaceful night. Even Brother Anselmo heaved 
a quiet sigh as he thought that this was Christmas eve, and that 
in a few hours his comrades would be kneeling in the dim chapel 
chanting the midnight Mass. With a great longing he desired 
to be back among them now, in the tranquil safety of the mon- 
astery walls, and away from this heavy atmosphere of sin and 
horror. He heard in fancy the first notes of the “ Kyrie” float 
through the air, and tears started to his eyes. Of what use was 
he, after all, to the senseless lump upon the bed? Then, struck 
with sudden penitence for the selfishness of his devotion, he de- 
tached his heavy rosary, and, kneeling in the coldest corner of, 
the room, prayed long and fervently for the departing soul. 

But human nature is weak, and our bodies respond but poorly 
to the higher demands of the spirit. A weight of sleep seemed 
hanging on his drooped eyelids, and his head nodded drowsily 
over the wooden beads; the other watchers dozed in their more 
comfortable quarters, and the dying man was left to face the 
end alone—alone, for wife and child were dead, and there were 
none to weep for him now or later; alone save for the spirits, 
good and ill, who struggled still for the mastery. And the stars 
shone brightly over all, and the crisp snow lay smooth and un- 
broken on the hills, and the pines whispered to one another in 
the silence that the birth-night of the Lord had come. 

Suddenly a sound from the bed broke the dead stillness of the 
room. A voice—was it the baron’s or another’s ?—said distinctly, 
“The Falls of Wend”; and, startled and dismayed, the watchers 
hurried to the couch. It was too late! White as a marble 
mask upon his pillows lay Sir John of Wynne, his lips sealed in 
death, while into the gray sky crept the first faint blush that 
hailed the Christmas morn. 
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With rude pomp the last of a noble race was borne to his 
grave; and when Brother Anselmo told with a troubled heart 
the story of that strange death-bed, the abbot, knowing: full well 
the golden merits of silence, sealed his lips for ever on the 
subject, bidding him pray much for the departed and gossip 
neither of the living nor the dead. But the other two who had 
heard were not so reticent, and little by little vague rumors 
floated about, gaining form and color as they passed from mouth 
to mouth. The beautiful Falls of Wend, which in summer 
leaped flashing from rock to rock, hiding in still, deep pools and 
brawling over shallow, pebble-lined basins, naw hung bound in 
icy chains. But underneath the hidden waters panted and 
struggled to be free, and in their murmuring voices the peasants 
grew to recognize a strange yet familiar sound. Sometimes they 
lingered in midday to listen and whisper to one another their 
beliefs and fears; but when night fell they: hurried breathless 
by the spot, for then, borne on the wintry wind, came appealing 
moans for help and freedom from the imprisoned soul. And 
when the summer sun nielted the snow-wreaths, and the waters 
dashed fearlessly down their rugged banks, their call, once bright 
and joyous, had grown wailing and bitter; for even then the 
reluctant waves held fast their captive, and every ripple that 
broke upon the stones carried with it a cry for deliverance. 

So wide-spread became this belief that the tale was carried 
over the whole country and grew into one of those traditions 
that cling to a land when creeds have grown cold and gene- 
rations have passed into oblivion. To this day the student of 
Welsh folk-lore may learn how the soul of the master of Gwy- 
dir, imprisoned under the Rhaidr y Wenol, did penance for the 
oppressions of his lifetime. And if the innocent waters became 
an object of terror to those who once loved their beauty, yet 
there was a secret sense of justice satisfied; and the peasants 
of Bettws y Ceod, who had suffered sorely from his exactions, 
felt that their wrongs had been avenged. They trembled, it is 
true, and muttered many a hasty prayer for his relief, yet were 
not unhappy to believe that he was suffering. Custom goes 
far to reconcile us to the ills of others, and the old women and 
young girls, even while breathing their petition, were conscious 
of no great distress that it should be needed. 

All but one, and in her soul fear and justice were alike swal- 
lowed up in a great and enduring pity. Like that Eastern 
woman, dear to Buddha’s heart, who stands waiting, waiting 
always by the gates of Paradise, purified herself, yet unwilling 
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to enter while one unhappy soul wanders forsaken in the dark- 
ness; so this child, unlearned in the mystery of sin, wept with 
unwavering charity over its requital. The moan of the troubled 
waters, which others heard with a half-pleasurable sense of ter- 
ror, filled her with passionate distress. She remembered, too, 
that once she had sat by their side, weeping with babyish sor- 
row for the flowers which had slipped from her little hands 
into the glancing waves. And while she sat bare-legged and 
bare-headed under the summer sun Sir John of Wynne had 
ridden down the green slopes of Gwydir, and seeing that the 
child was young and fair, and that she turned her troubled 
face appealingly to his, he had reined in his horse and rescued 
for her the dripping roses, smiling alike at his own folly and at 
the little maid’s delight. 

It was the impulse of a moment, and in another moment was 
forgotten; but when, after a year, he died, and those whom 
fear had kept silent during his lifetime now wagged their 
tongues freely over his misdeeds, one peasant child alone remem- 
bered that he had done her a kindly action. And as years went 
by, and the story of his doom was told by every fireside, and 
the curse hung unlifted over the Rhaidr y Wenol, her childish 
pity grew and strengthened with her growth. In the hot 
brightness of the summer noon the falling waters sounded fit- 
fully in her ears; when winter storms raged all night long, and 
the rough wind howled round the cottage door, her heart beat 
fast to think of the angry falls all white and foaming*in the 
darkness. It seemed-so terrible to lie in her warm bed and 
hear the despairing soul sobbing in the furious elements! When 
she went to Mass, and the priest, knowing how small a share 
of happiness comes to the poor on earth, expatiated for their 
comfort on the joys of heaven, the image of Sir John of Wynne 
floated between her and the pulpit. Life was hard and bread 
was scarce, but what was trouble, after all, in comparison to this 
unutterable woe? How could the sun shine and the flowers 
bloom while on the clouded earth rested the burden of unpar- 
doned sin? 

So ten years passed and Morna was sixteen, a tall, pale girl, 
as fair-haired as the child of five who wept by the water-side 
over her lost roses. For ten whole years the Falls of Wend had 
guarded well their prisoner, and still by day and night went 
forth that bitter cry for help. It was again a Christmas eve, 
and in the still coldness the whole world seemed wrapped in an 
enchanted slumber, ready to waken at the angel’s voice. Morna, 
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looking out upon the night and thinking over her old sad 
thoughts, could not forbear to give them voice for once. The 
ancient grandam with whom she lived was not a ready confi- 
dant ; but she had no other, and so turned instinctively to her for 
help in her perplexity. 

“ Grandmother,” she said softly, “ will the Falls of Wend al- 
ways moan as they do now? Do you think the curse will never 
be lifted nor the dead forgiven?” 

The old woman raised her head from the embers, and a dan- 
gerous light gleamed from her sunken eyes. But she controlled 
herself and said shortly: “It is not for you nor I to answer. 
The judgments of God are just.” 

“But there is mercy always in heaven,” persisted the girl, 
“and the years are so long, so long! Surely his atonement is 
completed and the day of his deliverance is at hand.” 

As she spoke she held up her finger and listened softly for a 
minute; then her eyes clouded with wondering sadness. “If 
only it were over!” she murmured, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

Her grandmother arose and looked at her intently, then 
turned trembling back to the fire, the ready comfort of old age. 
“Why should you weep over the punishment of sin?” she said 
bitterly. “Sir John laid a heavy hand upon all his vassals, but 
none have suffered more than you. Your father’s hot blood 
rebelled against his lord’s exactions, and he fought fiercely in 
defence of the labor of his hands. Three of the baron’s men-at- 
arms lay dead before he fell, pierced to the heart, upon his own 
bloody threshold. Your mother, lying in childbirth, sickened 
and died, leaving you, a helpless baby, to my care. Poverty 
and loneliness have been your portion; a childhood without 
love, a girlhood robbed of all that makes the happiness of youth. 
This is your debt to Sir John of Wynne, and you can find 
naught else to grieve over than that it is repaid!” 

The girl listened with pallid cheeks and quivering lips. “If 
this be true,” she whispered, “ and if we forgive him freely, 
surely God will pardon him at last.” 

Her grandmother muttered something and would have 
turned away; but Morna flung herself passionately at her feet. 
“Only think,” she pleaded, “for how long he has suffered! My 
mother and father forgive him now for all, and you will, too, 
for this is Christmas eve.” 

The appeal rang pitifully through the darkened room, but 
the woman who heard it stood like a block of stone. “I had but 
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one son,” she said slowly to herself. ‘ He suckled at my breast, 
and grew tall and strong. I put him on his feet, and he stood 
erect as a young sapling, asking help from none. When he lay 
last in my arms my breasts were smeared with his blood and his 
dying eyes looked up fearfully into mine. My wrongs have con- 
sumed me like fire, and children cry forgive!’”” She paused and 
looked down at the trembling girl. “ You are young,” she said, 
“and heaven lies very near you; but I am old and have suffered 
and sinned. Goto your bed and leave me! Your father was 
fierce and dark, my own son; but you are fair like your mother, 
and no grief of mine can pierce the coldness of your heart. 
When you lay a baby in your cradle I knew you were a thing 
apart from me, and that there was no tie save that of blood be- 
tween us. Be off and leave me to myself!” 

Terrified and distressed, Morna arose and groped her way into 
her little bed-room. There, crouching by the window, she re- 
called her grandmother’s words, and with a fast-beating heart 
pictured to herself that last, fierce, hopeless struggle and her 
dying father prone on his own hearth. Then her thoughts 
strayed to the Falls of Wend, and once more she saw Sir John of 
Wynne riding down the sunlight, and the smile, half-kind, half- 
scornful, on his handsome lips. For one brief moment her soul 
was torn with sudden passion, and the white, hard face turned to 
the glittering stars told how bitter was the inward strife. But 
through the stillness of the night a faint sound floated to ter 
ears, and she knew that it came from the Falls of Wend, whtre 
the unquiet waters beat hard against their icy chains. As she 
listened hate weakened and died, and the infinite pity that had 
filled her heart so long regained its old mastery. It was so ter- 
rible to think that on Christmas eve, when choirs of angels 
thrilled earth and air with melody and nature’s pulse responded 
throbbing to their joy, this one unpardoned soul should call in 
vain for mercy. Unless he were forgiven now in this holy sea- 
son of peace and reconciliation there could be no hope for him 
in all the darkened future. 

Moved by some powerful impulse, she wrapped a cloak 
around her and stole out into the night. It was very cold, but 
not a breath of wind stirred in the haggard, leafless trees; the 
snow lay deep and smooth, and far off the pale radiance of the 
Northern Lights shone faint and clear upon its untrodden 
purity. As she hurried by the sound of her soft footsteps rang 
with unnatural loudness through the utter silence, and only 
when she neared the falls there came sighing forth that muffled 
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moan which had haunted her troubled heart so long. Under the 
starlight the hanging masses of ice and snow gleamed with a 
ghostly whiteness, and, kneeling close by the rocky bank, Morna 
held her breath and listened. The imprisoned waters under- 
neath panted and strove, and the girl’s face grew whiter, and her 
eyes more hopeless, and her whole soul sick with pity. Carried 
beyond herself, she was conscious neither of the cold nor of the 
lonely night, and the hopes that burned in her heart fell in 
broken words from her pale lips, more like self-communing'ss than 


a prayer. 
“It has been so long!” she whispered always. “ He has suf.- 
fered so long, and thou art merciful,O Lord!” And again: 


“He was not all bad; he was hard, but not cruel; and thou, dear 
Christ, didst forgive even the Jews who slew thee. Have mercy 
and receive his soul!” And then over and over again: “ Have 
mercy, Lord! have mercy !” 

And as she prayed the cold stars looked down upon her— 
myriads of golden eyes watching in tranquillity her passionate 
sorrow and pain; the cold snow spread itself like a giant wind- 
ing-sheet on every side; the cold night wrapped her in its chilly 
shroud. But Morna, gazing into the vaulted heavens, pierced 
through their veil, and saw in spirit the hosts of angels hovering 
over the manger of Bethlehem. The earth seemed holy in its 
solemn joy, the darkness was radiant with flashes of white light, 
the air trembled with glad hosannas to the new-born King. The 
gleaming wings of triumphant cherubim outshone the virgin 
snow, and when the far-off peals of heaven-born music grew faint 
and dim the whir of their bright pinions filled the silence with 
soft cadences of sound. Yet ever and anon from out the ice- 
bound falls that other voice called pleadingly, and as she heard 
it the hope in Morna’s soul sickened and died. Benumbed with 
the cold, she knelt motionless as a figure carved in ice, and, look- 
ing ever upwards, knew nothing but the intensity of her own 
desires. 

“ They say that I have suffered most,” she murmured softly ; 
“but I forgive him from my heart. And all the others he has 
hurt would gladly forgive him, too, if they could know how 
terrible it is to be dead and yet shut out from heaven. No 
pain that he has caused can be like this. And to-night, when 
all the blessed souls are doubly happy in the Saviour’s birth— 
it must be that to-night he will be free.” 

She covered her face for a moment, and it seemed to her 
that the moaning of the waters had given place to another sound, 
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sharp and clear, that died away whenever she bent her head to 
listen. And the skies were growing brighter with a strange, 
sweet radiance, and the stars shone less frostily, and the dark 
night felt less unpitying and unkind. A faint perfume as of 
summer roses filled the air, and she thought she saw the Falls of 
Wend flashing in the midday sun, and a fair-haired child reach- 
ing over the water, while, dark and strong, Sir John of Wynne 
rode by. Then all vanished, and in their place lay the child 
Jesus sleeping in his manger, watched by his Mother and attend- 
ant angels. The Virgin smiled upon her, yet raised a finger 
warningly, as if to say, “ Break not my Baby’s slumber!” The 
angels gave her silent greeting, and, trembling with devout awe, 
she laid at the Infant’s feet a branch of dripping roses. Then 
she was back in her own poor home, and her grandmother’s 
dark eyes were fixed upon her in stony wrath. She tried to 
utter some word of supplication, but a deep current was bear- 
ing her fast away; a roar of waters sounded in her ears; a 
wave of crimson light dazzled her eyes; there was a passing 
glimpse of green fields and flowers; and then, as she sank upon 
the snow, there came to her as ina dream the thought that she 
was dying—dying at midnight by the frozen falls, with no word 
of love or comfort, and no watcher save the silent stars. 

For a minute the consciousness of approaching death carried 
with it a great wave of bitterness and fear. Her life had been 
far from happy; but she was young, and as the world slipped 
from her grasp it seemed very bright and fair, and Azrael’s 
awful eyes looking into hers chilled her soul with terror. What 
mortal has gazed without a tremor into their inscrutable beauty, 
or has followed: them into the unknown darkness, without one 
backward glance at the brief sunlight of the past? But in that 
moment of dread and loathing there flashed across her failing 
mind, like a single note blown from an angel’s trumpet,. the 
thought, “ For him, dear Lord—I give my life for him.” And as 
though the words were carried on high by thousands of heavenly 
voices, there rang through the airacry of joy and triumph; 
and with a mighty sound the sharp ice cracked on every side, 
and the waters dashed madly down their rocky bed with danc- 
ing foam-wreaths and eddying ripples, rejoicing that the curse 
was gone. And white and cold beside them Morna lay, while 
her spirit mounted higher, higher, through the gleaming paths 
of light, to plead for the ransomed soul before the throne of God. 
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SCRIPTURAL QUESTIONS. 
No. III. 
CHRONOLOGY CONTINUED. 


A MORE moderate theory of the antiquity of man, which 
nevertheless assigns him a much longer period of existence than 
the six or seven thousand years of the common chronology, is 
now generally adopted by geologists, some eminent men of 
science who are Catholics being included in the number. 

We cannot do better than to quote what one of these latter 
says about this theory. The basis of it is laid in the discovery 
of artificial utensils and fossil remains of human skeletons in de- 
posits assigned to the quaternary ages: 


“The earliest evidence which can be certainly authenticated’ of the 
presence of man on the earth is attached to these ages. Not only de- 
tached flints which are not shapeless and unfit for use, like those of Thenay 
and Otta, but artistically fashioned into hatchets, punches, and scrapers, 
are met with in the quaternary deposits of all countries (Europe, America, 
Syria, India, . . .); but also human bones, together with remains of great 
mammifers of the period belonging to species now extinct, are found in a 
great many of these layers, at least in Europe. 

“ Moreover, M. de Quatrefages establishes, by an examination of skulls 
collected from the deposits of this time, that the human species was al- 
ready composed of distinct races... . 

“It appears, then, to be a proved fact that man was already dispersed 
over the greater part of the surface of the globe at the time of the later 
glacial phenomena.* 

“Let us admit that these glacial phenomena had as their principal and 
determining cause the great cosmic winter brought about by the coinci- 
dence of the aphelia with the vicinity of the winter solstices of our hemi- 
sphere. The grounds of this theory are well known, and M. Il’Abbé 
Hamard has explained them in a brilliant manner in the second edition of 
his Gzsement du Mont Dol. 

‘‘The line of the apsides of the earth’s orbit making a revolution 
around this orbit and therefore passing through all the points of the 
ecliptic in 20,900 years, there is a moment when the aphelion coincides 
with the summer solstice of one hemisphere and at the same time with the 
winter solstice of the other. 

“ The eccentricity of our orbit, as every one knows,-is scarcely percep- 


* These last two paragraphs have been transposed, in order to make a more immediate 
connection with what follows, 
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tible; but still the earth’s movement of translation is slackened at the 
aphelion, the times of this movement being proportional to the surfaces 
traversed by the radius-vector. The consequence of this is that the hemi- 
sphere whose summers correspond to the aphelia receives much more 
heat by the increase of their duration than it loses by the greater distance 
of the sun. Reciprocally, the opposite hemisphere, whose winters are 
lengthened by the same number of days, undergoes a loss of heat much 
greater than the feeble gain of heat received by the nearness of the sun in 
the summer. The difference of the length of the two seasons is a decade 
of days when the apsides coincide exactly with the two solstices, which 
occurs for each of them, as we have said, once in every 20,900 years. The 
length of each one of the two seasons of the cosmic year is therefore 10,450 
years. When the apsides correspond to the equinoxes the two seasons of 
the ordinary year are rigorously equal; from this moment the inequality 
increases constantly, attaining its maximum at the end of 5,225 years, when 
the line of the apsides coincides anew with the two solstices, to return 
again to zero in 5,225 years, and so on. 

“Six hundred and thirty-four (636) years ago the aphelion coincided 
exactly with the summer solstice of our hemisphere, and 10,450 years be- 
fore that date—ze., 11,086 years ago—it coincided with our winter solstice ; 

,225 years before that, or B.C. 14,427, the apsides corresponded to the 
equinoxes, and since that epoch the summers of the northern hemisphere 
have been shortening and the winters lengthening. It is plain that this 
inequality, for a long time imperceptible, since it takes above 500 years to 
amount to 24 hours, could not make the effects of its accumulated re- 
frigeration felt until after the lapse of a long series of ages. It is even 
probable that their maximum was not attained until several centuries after 
the coincidence of the aphelion with the winter solstice, B.C. 9202, just as 
the maximum of heat or cold in our annual seasons generally occurs some 
days, even weeks, after the solstice. The glacial period would have re- 
sulted from the greatest sum of cold, or, more correctly speaking, from the 
maximum of the joss of heat combined with an increase of evaporation 
realized during the summers by the small surplus of heat determined by 
the nearer approach to the sun when they are at the shortest length; 
although this little surplus, being compensated during the winter through 
the increased distance of the sun, would not affect the mean annual tem- 
perature. 

“From these data we infer that we may with probability place the 
grand development of glacial phenomena at an epoch near to or after the 
year 9000 B.c. It being admitted that the first snows and ices began to 
make short appearances during the winter months at the pole and on the 
summits of the highest mountains which were thrown up during the ter- 
tiary ages, no sooner than the pliocene ages, what a series of centuries 
must have been required for the formation of that enormous icy skull-cap 
which covered the pole permanently and came down as far as the latitudes 
of Scotland, and of those immense shrouds of snow and frozen water which 
enveloped all the mountainous regions and extended far into the plains ! 

“It is conformable to theories admitted by the generality of compe- 
tent scientists to make the quaternary ages begin after the first appear- 
ance of cold and frost on the surface of our globe. Were these first cold 
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seasons brought on solely by the slow shortening of the summers of our 
hemisphere? Wecan presume that they are independent of it, and that 
they proceeded more likely from an increase of the inclination of the ter- 
restrial axis, provoked by the latest orographic upheavals. It is certain 
that the angle of this inclination is an essential function of the variations 
of temperature, for if it were made equal to zero the displacement of the 
major axis of the terrestrial orbit, although it could act on the climates, 
would be devoid of all influence upon the seasons, since these would be 
always equal to each other; say, rather, would not exist at all. It is never- 
theless reasonable to admit that the two orders of phenomena—viz., the de- 
‘marcation of the seasons by the inclination of the axis, and that refrigera- . 
tion which was the special resultant of the displacement of the aphelion— 
may have begun almost simultaneously. According to our hypothesis, 
then, the quaternary epoch may have commenced at about the epoch of 
the correspondence of the apsides with the equinoxes—that is to say, about 
14,500 years before Christ. The grand glacial phenomena not having had 
time to attain their full magnitude until after the year go000, we see that 
there remains a margin more than sufficient for the appearance of man- 
kind on the earth, their multiplication, and division into races which have 
left their imprint upon all parts of the globe. Ten centuries would be 
amply sufficient, and we would have fifty at our disposition.” 


Let us, then, assume a hypothetical date of about 12,000 years 
before the present time for the creation of Adam and Eve, the 
progenitors of the human race. The calculations previously 
given show that the actual population of the globe will not per- 
mit the supposition that the human race has gone on increasing 
in an uninterrupted and normal manner for more than a few 
thousand years. Yet as M. d’Estienne’s hypothesis furnishes in 
the glacial phenomena a way of accounting for a wholesale dimi- 
nution of the human race during their continuance, and as we 
have the undoubted historical fact of the Noachian Deluge which 
made a new beginning for the Noachides at least, if not for 
the human species universally, we may admit provisionally the 
computation of 12,000 years as the period ofthe history of the 
Adamic species to be one of the theories worthy of consideration. 

But what we are aiming at is to answer the question whether 
the chronology of early human history is determined by the au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures. We say decidedly it is not, at 
least in the present doubtful state of that portion of their text 
on which chronological computations have been founded. 

- The common short computation has been made from the text 
of the Latin Vulgate, which is a version of the Hebrew text. It 
is obtained by adding the intervals between the birth of the 
patriarchs in the Mosaic genealogies and the birth of their next 
following successors in the line, from Adam to Abraham. These 
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intervals are different in the Septuagint, and in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch they differ from those of both the Hebrew and the 


_Greek texts. It is doubtful which of these texts correctly rep- 


resents the original, and it is not certain that either of them is 
exactly correct. If we suppose, therefore, that the original text 
contained the data for an exact chronology of the period between 
Adam and Abraham, we must nevertheless confess that we have 
no certain knowledge of these data, so that our chronology is 
floating and undecided, as the following table will show: 


Greek, Hebrew. Samaritan. 


Years, Years. Years. 
Prom Gat 00 Che DGIURE, «2.66 ccsccesecsseees 2,202 1,656 1,307 
From the Deluge to Abraham.......... stiioovers ‘Saga 292 942 
From AGam tO AOTANAM. 0600050600 sccsscvccrese 3434 1,948 2,249 


We are not obliged to follow the reading of the Vulgate. 
The chronology of the Septuagint has always been received in 
the Greek Church, it was admitted during six centuries in the 
Latin Church, and it has been retained in the Roman Martyr- 
ology, which places the creation 5,199 years and the Deluge 2,960 
years before Christ. 


“In fine,” says M. d’Estienne, “the systems of biblical chronology 
repose on such uncertain foundations that we know, at the present day, of 
more than two hundred of them, counting only the principal systems !* 
It is clear that, in the presence of such a diversity, the figures comprised 
in this part of the history of the world have no longer any more than a 
relative value; they give us no warrant of their integrity or authenticity.” 


But more than this: it is possible that the original, authentic 
text of Genesis never contained the data for a complete and 
exact system of chronology. The construction of a system of 
chronology from tables of genealogy must assume that there are 


* Dessignoles mentions above 200 different computations of the period between Adam and 
Christ, the shortest 3,483 years, the longest 6,984 years. Julius Africanus makes it 5,562 years, 
Eusebius 5,300, Origen 5,000, and Petavius adopts in round numbers the computation of 
5,000 years, 

Chevallier, by a new system of calculation, peculiar to himself, based on the hypothesis of 
two different modes of reckoning years, one civil, in which the year contains 365 days, the other 
religious, in which it contains 7 lunar months—?,e., between 206 and 207 days—brings the chro- 
nology of the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek codices of Genesis into harmony with each other, 
and gives as one result of his ingenious system the following dates : 





Years. 

1. From Adam to the Deluge......-.....22e005 Sb sceeweSsCeRCEEEe SID ReeSNSebieel Ine 
2, From the Deluge to the birth of Jesus Christ. ebaceens Pe veeweweweea easecenmon 4,293 
pe eee rae Cee her ee are ne a ee 5,949 

From the creation of Adam to A.D. 1885.........ee00% eT eT Ce eee 7,834 


Moigno says of Chevallier’s theory that it can scarcely be called probable, but rather con- 
jectural, and yet leads to astonishing results in solving difficulties and reconciling apparent con- 
tradictions, and may possibly be true (Sp/end. de /a Foi, vol. ii. pp. 611 and 612, App. E, p. 61). 
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no gaps or omissions in these tables. This is an hypothesis 
which cannot be absolutely proved, and there are reasons de. 
rived from the Scripture itself which are thought to militate. 
against it. St. Matthew, in his genealogy of our Lord, leaps over 
three generations between Joram and Ozias, merely for the sake 
of symmetry. St. Luke inserts the name of Cainan, not found in 
Genesis, in his genealogy. The use of the verb “to beget” ad- 
mits, therefore, of a large and mediate sense, and it can be applied 
to a grandson, or to the grandson of a grandson, as well as to 
ason. The Abbé Vigouroux, who is one of the most eminent 
scholars in sacred science of the age, has therefore reason when 
he says: 

“The sacred chronology has been constructed artificially by the addi- 
tion of the age of the patriarchs, proceeding from the supposition that the 
list of generations is complete ; wherefore if this hypothesis be false, and if 
Moses has omitted one or several generations, it is easy to see that it is 
impossible for us to know what time elapsed, for instance, from Noah to 
Abraham ” (and equally from Adam to Noah); “ it follows also that all the 
chronologies heretofore constructed are too short.” * 


Sylvestre de Sacy long ago wrote: “ There does not exist 
any biblical chronology.” The Abbé Le Hir says: “ The biblical 
chronology floats in an undecided state; it belongs to the hu- 
man sciences to recover the date of the creation of our speciés.” 
Father de Valroger expresses the same opinion. Father Bel- 
lynck, S.J., writes in that extremely learned periodical, Les Etudes 
Religieuses (1868): “* There does not exist any chronology in the 
Bible; the genealogies of our sacred books from which some 
have deduced their series of dates sometimes have gaps in them.” 

Mer. Meignan, on the last page of his celebrated work, Le 
Monde et l Homme Primitif, writes: 


“One may always question whether the chronology of the first chapters 
of Genesis has not been altered by the negligence of copyists or disfigured 
by their systems. Those signs which express numbers are easily alterable. 
The word of God has been perpetuated across the ages by the labor of 
copyists who have been undoubtedly carefully watched over, and it is cer- 
tain that we possess a biblical text admirably preserved constdering its an- 
tiguity. Nevertheless God could permit that it should suffer from the 
injuries of time in its least important parts.” 


Eusebius of Czsarea expressed very much the same opinion in 


the fourth century. 
Dr. Schaeffer and the Abbé de Foville extend the range of 


these very just and wise reflections over the entire collection of 
* Manuel Biblique, t. i. Pp. 430. 
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historical books which are contained in the Bible, and add some 
others which cast light upon the general subject of Scriptural 


chronology : 


“Many of the numerical data of the Scripture have not come down to 
us in their primitive integrity. Even if all of them did deserve our confi- 
dence from a critical point of view, we could not draw from the Bible any 
system of chronology, because the sacred book has a totally different ob- 
ject which respects higher ends, 

“ The alterations introduced into the sacred text by means of transcrip- 
tions bear in an altogether special manner upon the numbers; and thus 
the little security of the chronological data can be at once concluded from 
the great uncertainty which reigns over the other kinds of numerical 
designations. Sometimes in two passages relating to the same object we 
find different numbers given instead of identicalones. According to 2 Sam. 
x. 18 David destroyed 700 chariots of the Syrians, and according to 1 Par. 
xix. 18 he destroyed 7,000; according to 2 Sam. viii. 4 David took 1,700 
horsemen prisoners, and according to 1 Par. xviii. 4 he took 7,000; etc. In 
other cases numbers which are only once given excite suspicion by their 
very magnitude; thus, for instance, the number of 30,000 chariots which 
the Philistines are said to have sent against Saul may very probably be 
thirty times too great... . 

“There is another class of numbers the integrity of which is beyond 
the reach of criticism, and their re/atzve exactitude such that we cannot call 
it in question, and yet the larger proportion of which cannot be of any 
service in establishing an absolute chronology... . The frequent recur- 
rence of certain round numbers—for instance, the number 40—suggests 
doubts of their arithmetical exactness. The symbolical use which was 
made of them from a very early period had brought in a habit of often 
employing them in an approximative sense, as we do with the number !oo. 
The four judges Othniel, Ehud, Barak, and Gideon procure, each one, 40 
years of repose to their land; the oppression of Israél by the Philistines 
lasts for 40 years; the judgeship of Eli and the reign of Saul fill each 40 
years, Take note, besides, that in no case is the exact date to which a 
book of the Bible goes back indicated to us, and that often we cannot 
determine it by any combination. This ignorance extends to the writings 
of the New Testament, and although we possess fourteen epistles of St. Paul, 
and find in the book of Acts many details concerning this great apostle, 
the problem how to frame an incontestable chronology of his life has 
never yet been solved. . . . There are a few lines of Father de Valroger in 
which the veritable object of the chronological indications of the Bible 
is perfectly marked out.” 

“The Bible indicates, in a measure whch suffices for tts divine scope, the 
chronological order of the facts which it relates. But, the Holy Spirit not 
having inspired it in order to found or to cast light upon the science of 
chronology, we should not seek in it a detacled and precise chronology, a 
complete system of dates accurately indicated, methodically connected, and per- 
fectly preserved,” * 


* Rev, des Qu, Scientif., Oct. 20, 1882, pp. 504-534. 
VOL, XL.— 29 
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We finish this part of the subject with a sentence of Cardi- 
nal Manning, who is much better known to most of our readers 
than the foreign authors we have quoted, and whose judgment 
has deservedly very great weight with all English-speaking 
Catholics: “No system of chronology is laid down in the 
sacred books.” * } 

The inference which M. d’Estienne draws from all these 
premises is “that every Scriptural criterion for measuring doc- 
trinally the age of mankind by the sacred books is wanting to us; 
so that, consequently, the greatest latitude is left to believing 
scientists for putting back this age as much as their theories re- 
quire.” He is not alone in maintaining this thesis. The Abbé 
Bourgeois was one of the zealous advocates of the miocene or 
tertiary man, and he was permitted to defend his theory in the 
Rev. des Qu. Scientif. of Brussels (October, 1877). In regard to 
the conciliation of this theory, and in general of prehistoric 
geology and archzology, with the Scripture, this learned priest 
declares that he takes his stand upon the ground of fact: 


“Without entering on the road of explications, the text of the Bible” (he 
adds) “is brief and obscure; prehistoric geology and archzology, notwith- 
standing some truths which have been acquired, are not less obscure in 
respect to many essential points. Why establish premature concordances, 
and not rather wait for light with a well-founded confidence that scientific 
truth can never be opposed to religious truth?” 


We have seen that some who reject the hypothesis. of the 
Abbé Bourgeois and a few other scientists that mankind was 
upon the earth during the tertiary period, arguing from the 
evidences of their existence during the quaternary period, put 
back the date of human origin to 10,000 years before Christ. 
They even theorize freely of a possible earlier date verging 
towards 20,000 B.c. The theory of the tertiary man requires a 
still further recession into antiquity. Nevertheless it does not 
demand the extravagant computations of Lyell and others. And 
the Abbé Bourgeois, with all his hardihood, does not give them 
any countenance. 


“T will not say ” (he writes) “that Iam disposed to take into serious 
account the fantastic calculations of Lyell and other archzologists who give 
to the human race hundreds of thousands of years, for the chronometers 
which they use appear to me altogether defective. I pretend only that if 
science, which is a means of interpreting the Bible when the church has 
not spoken, obliges us to put back the beginnings of mankind, there is no 
occasion for getting into a fright about it.” 


* Temp. Miss. of the Holy Ghost, p. 165 (Eng. ed.) 
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Certainly not. Let the supposed fact be proved to bea real 
fact, let it be proved that science obliges us to accept some evi- 
dence of the existence of man on the earth during the earlier 
part of the quaternary or during the tertiary period as conclu- 
sive, and there is no other rational attitude possible except that 
taken by the Abbé Bourgeois. We must stand upon the fact. 
and the scientific truth. If there is an apparent opposition be- 
tween these certainties and other certainties belonging to faith, 
we must, if possible, remove this appearance, not by violent but 
by fair explanations, or else we must hold both at once in spite 
of their apparent discrepancy, and await further light. 

Thus far we have not seen any plausible reason to put back 
the beginnings of the human race to an earlier period than 
10,000 years B.C. We are firmly convinced that a concurrence 
of proofs from all branches of science bearing on the subject, 
Scriptural exegesis included, requires the admission of a date 
for the creation of the human species at least 10 or 20 centuries 
earlier than the vulgar era of 4004 B.c. How many more cen- 
turies can be added on before we get into a serious difficulty in 
respect to the interpretation of Genesis we will not pretend to 
determine positively. Neither will we attempt to define pre- 
cisely the limits of that latitude in theorizing which can be fustly 
conceded to the claim advanced by writers already quoted and 
others of a similar bent. The Abbé Bourgeois characterizes the 
calculations of Lyell which run back for hundreds of thousands 
of years as “ fantastic,” and M. d’Estienne qualifies the hypo- 
thesis of the tertiary man sustained by the Abbé Bourgeois as 
“conjectural or problematical,” although we suppose it does not 
demand more than 30,000 or 50,000 years ; and M. d’Estienne’s ex- 
treme limit of theorizing extends only to about 20,000 B.c.* Our 
principal question, however, relates to the dogmatic and doctri- 
nal criterion. Is there or is there not such a criterion? If any 
one should be captivated by a “conjectural” or a “ fantastic” 
theory, can he indulge his conjectures ‘or fancies, salva fide, sub- 
ject only to the censure of sound science and common sense? 

We have already shown that there is no positive and definite 
doctrinal criterion in the shape of a biblical system of chronolo- 
gy. It is certain that there is a great latitude conceded by good 
theologians to theories and systems. Some respectable Catho- 
lic authors, as we have seen, openly advocate theories. respect- 
ing the antiquity of man in comparison with which the longest 
Perhaps his maximum number 


* That is, as we understand his not very clear statements, 
is less, 
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chronology ever proposed by any Christian scientist, before 
our time, isshort. Thus far there has been no judgment, cen- 
sure, or interference by ecclesiastical authority. We cannot, 
therefore, fix a limit by any sure and authoritative rule beyond 
which it is unlawful for a Catholic to stretch the antiquity of 
man. 

The grand dogmas and doctrines of faith, revealed by God, 
contained in divine scriptures and unwritten traditions faith- 
fully transmitted from the beginning of the human race until 
now, declared or defined by the infallible ordinary teaching and 
solemn decrees of the church, and by her proposed to our be- 
lief, in so far as man’s origin and antiquity has any connec. 
tion with faith, are these: First, God created all things, out of 
nothing, in time. Second, God created the human species in 
one pair, Adam and Eve, with a constitution of original grace, 
righteousness, and integrity, but subject to probation. Third, 
Adam fell by sinning from this original estate, involving all his 
posterity descending from him by natural generation and under 
the ordinary law in original sin and its penalties. Fourth, God 
provided, and from the beginning of this fallen state promised 
to the Adamic race, redemption through a Saviour belonging by 
his conception and birth to the same race—a Saviour who, by 
the fulness of revelation, was manifested to be the eternal Son 
of God as well as the Son of man, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

In so far as the whole creation, exclusive of the Adamic spe- 
cies, is concerned, no theory, however conjectural it may be, 
respecting the length of time which has elapsed since the crea- 
tion comes into collision with the revealed truth. All things 
have had a beginning and a progress. Sound science confirms 
this truth, and, in so far as the present order of our solar system 
and of the stellar universe is concerned, it indicates that all calcu- 
lations must be restricted within a few millions of years. In re- 
spect to the flora and fauna of our globe scientific theories de- 
mand only some hundreds. of thousands of years, which can be 
granted to them without hesitation. 

When we come down to man the science of anthropology is 
confronted with other dogmas besides that of creation in time— 
viz., with the other three lately specified. The most extrava- 
gant of all the theories which have been broached in the name 
of science—viz., the one which assigns to the human race an 
antiquity of 300,000 years—does not directly contradict the sub- 
stance of the doctrines of revelation. It is plain that one who 
maintains that Adam was created before any definite given date 
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does not thereby deny that he was created, constituted in ori- 
ginal righteousness, that he fell, that all his posterity fell with 
him, and that the whole Adamic race has been redeemed by 
Jesus Christ: The question which arises relates to the concilia- . 
tion of theories of human chronology with that which belongs 
incidentally to faith and is in some way connected with the sub- 
stance of dogma.* And here we may distinguish between hypo- 
thetical prehistoric men in the quaternary or tertiary period who 
are pre-Adamites, and those who belong to the Adamic species. 
Theories about an extinct species resembling the existing human 
species do not trench upon the domain of sacred history or sacred 
science. The Holy Scripture deals only with Adam and his 
race and with angels. In respect to possible beings in another 
category, whether of a purely intellectual nature or of a mixed 
rational and animal nature, it is silent, affirming nothing and 
denying nothing. Some writers, even Catholics, indulge in con- 
jectures and speculations about rational creatures inhabiting 
planets of our own system, and planets which are supposed to 
revolve like our own around the fixed stars. They incur no 
reproach on the score of orthodoxy by so doing. For the same 
reason it is allowable to propose an hypothesis according to 
which any traces of the existence of beings similar to ourselves 
which are proved or conjectured to belong to a prehistoric 
period are referred to one or more species of the human genus 
appertaining to creations prior in time to the creation of Adam. 
The Abbé Bourgeois and Father de Valroger actually proposed 
this hypothesis in a conjectural form. It cannot be called a pro- 
bable theory. In order to give it a foundation of scientific credi- 
bility it would be necessary to establish two things: first, that 
the prehistoric man really existed; second, that the date as- 
signed to the beginning of his existence by certain science cannot 
be reconciled with certain facts of the history of the Adamic 
race made known through revelation, or otherwise. Neither of 
these affirmations can be positively made and sustained by con- 
clusive evidence at present. The nations of the old time have 
their prehistoric periods, but the earliest period of the human 
race is more properly called dimly historic than absolutely pre- 
historic, unless we give in to the extreme theories of Bourgeois 
and Lenormant. Those respectable Catholic writers whom we 
have quoted whose theories are more moderate do not put back 


*Quz ad fidem pertinent dupliciter distinguuntur. Quzdam enim sunt fer se de sub- 
Sstantia fidei, . . . quedam vero per accidens tantum, in quantum scilicet in Scriptura tra- 
duntur (S. Thom., 2 Dzst, 12, q. 1, a, 2). 
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the beginnings of man to such a very remote antiquity as to evi- 
dently and necessarily antedate the period of dim history. All 
of those who reject the hypothesis of the tertiary man, so far as 
we know, proceed on the supposition that the most ancient 
‘ traces of man on the globe appertain to the actually existing 
human species, and put the creation of Adam at the beginning of 
their chronology. 

According to the Abbé Moigno, the fundamental question 
concerning the antiquity of man reverts to the following term: 
“Does the existence of Adam remount, not to some thousands 
of years, but to some thousands of ages?” Even the Abbé Bour- 
geois, who is at one extreme, as well as those Catholic writers 
who are at the other, maintains the negative side of the question. 
It is a question of more or fewer thousands of years, from six or 
seven to eight, ten, and conjecturally somewhat more, but always 
far short of the extravagant supputations of such writersas Lyell, 
or even of the most moderate one compatible with the theory of 
the tertiary man. 

We will let the subject rest here for the present, intending to 
resume it in a future article. 





° 


THE HOTEL BELLECOUR DURING THE SIEGE. 


THE Count de Kergalon was no admirer of the empire, neither 
was he of the republic; but he was one of the purest, truest, and 
most steadfast of Frenchmen. He was convinced in his patriot- 
ism without being Chauvinistic,and ready to make quiet sacrifice 
of his life for any cause he held to be righteous. And the cause 
of France stemming the tide of foreign invasion he held to be 
righteous, albeit he did not run into hysterical bellowings of the 
“ Marseillaise”” or look upon Bismarck as synonym for Beélzebub. 

He wasa Breton. That in itself conveys that he was brave 
and stubborn—one not merely to rush to attack with impetuosity, 
but to be obstinate in following up the attack and slow to re- 
treat. Being a fervent adherent of Legitimacy, he had held aloof 
from the Tuileries during the luxurious heyday of Imperialism, 
preferring to reside in his lovely ancestral seat on those wild, re- 
mote Atlantic-beaten shores where Chateaubriand saw the light— 
the shores from which Jean Bart and Robert Surcouf sallied 
forth to dispute the mastery of ocean with all comers. 
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In agriculture and the chase he passed most of his time ; and 
being a Breton of da Bretagne bretonnante, he was passionately de- 
voted to the old language and customs of the province, attended 
the pardons, danced at the wedding-feasts, considered the shrill 
noise of the bagpipes the sweetest music in the world, and took 
a share with the long-haired peasants in the Celtic game with the 
horell, He was a model country gentleman, popular for his: fine 
social qualities, respected for his lineage, and pointed to as a 
paragon of modern chivalry and genuine piety; for the count 
had worn a private’s jacket in the Pope’s Zouaves, and paid his 
annual pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady at Guingamp. 

His mother, who resided with him, was very proud of her 
boy, and was anxious that he should contract an alliance with 
the daughter of a noble family at Morlaix—a family whose flag, 
like hers, was not the tricolor, but the time-honored drapeau 
blanc ; whose favored flower was the lily, not the violet. Emile 
was perfectly willing, tor Berthe de Menars was a charming 
creature, modest, winsome, gentle, and accomplished. She had 
been educated at the convent of the Sacred Heart at Vincennes, 
where she had met the daughters of the best people in France— 
undoubtedly the best in stock and probity and manners—those 
who seclude themselves in their mansions of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, who know nothing of that frivolous Paris which calls 
itself society, but live apart with an exclusiveness which is dig- 
nified without being arrogant. Wealth cannot procure the 
coveted entry into those saloons; but the visitor provided with 
the proper introduction is cordially welcomed, even though he 
may walk to the massive doors or drive up in a hackney-car- 
riage instead of in an equipage with prancing team and liveried 
servitors. Pedigree and worth count more there than gold or 
new-fangled titles. The descendant of somebody whose head 
was cut off on the guillotine or who was cast to cruel death 
in the noyades of Nantes is thought more of than a prince of 
finance or the wearer of a coronet invented by the first Napo- 
leon. Yet these people, with all their ever-present consciousness 
of race, are possessed of a sweet gravity of bearing, so simple 
and sincere that the stranger under their roof at once feels him- 
self at his ease. ‘ 

The marriage had been fixed to come off at Paris in the 
church of Notre Dame des Victoires—it was there the Countess 
de Kergalon had worn the bridal veil—in the first week of Sep- 
tember, 1870. Berthe and her aged father, green and sturdy 
still for his age, were in the capital on a visit to a friend, who 
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was only too willing to play the host. The Marquise de Belle- 
cour had been a prized acquaintance of the venerable M. de 
Memars when he had been a gay officer in the body-guard of 
Charles X., and had been at school with his wife. ‘Her late hus- 
band and he had been comrades, and her granddaughter had 
been at school with Berthe; consequently the Morlaix family 
was on a footing of the most tender intimacy at the Hotel 
Bellecour, which was close to the Rue de Rennes, the very 
core of the quarter of the ancient nobility. 

The Countess de Kergalon was away in the chateau in Mor- 
bihan, superintending those preparations which only a woman 
can understand to make the place more fitting for the reception 
of the expected young mistress who was to be the future chéze- 
faine. As it was in Brittany—at home, in fact, the dearest and 
wisest and wholesomest of resorts—the honeymoon was to be 
spent, the matron had set her heart upon putting everything in 
apple-pie order, so that the brown, mournful-looking building, 
wrinkled by the weather-stress of centuries, might wear an air 
of cheerfulness and comfort. She desired to give the couple 
which was so closely knitted to her affections a smooth start 
in housekeeping, well knowing that so much of the happi- 
ness of married existence depends on the way in which it be- 
gins, and that a spirit of peace and content is to a great extent 
created and controlled by surroundings. It was delightful to 
see her, with eyes lively under their spectacles from fond excite- 
ment, her gray hair lying in soft plaits across her.brow, bustling 
about, keys at girdle, as if the weight of years had been removed, 
making this suggestion and that devised by thoughtful kindness, 
planning one surprise of prettiness or other in picture, flower- 
vase, or embroidered screen. There are those who pretend that 
there are no such words as “home” or “comfort” in the 
French vocabulary. They were never admitted to a French 
housebold who say so; assuredly were never inside a French 
chateau presided over by a motherly hand directed by a culti- 
vated taste. Because a house is artistically furnished it is not 
the less a home. And because a reliquary is more valued than 
a racing-cup, and a stainless genealogical tree than a big rent- 
roll, it does not follow that those who have reverence for tradi. 
tion and pride of pedigree are less ripe in robust beauty and 
sense of enjoyment than the pretentious lovers of sport who are 
turgid with conceit when they hear the rattle of their gold coins. © 
Because a lamp is trimmed in an oratory, and bells tinkle for de- 
votion as well as for dinner, it does not follow that the inmates 
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of the household are fanatical or lugubrious. There were reli- 
quaries and an oratory, a genealogical tree, and many out-of-date 
and out-of-fashion articles in this worn old Chateau de Kergalon ; 
but when the hedges were clipped and the walks freshly gravel- 
led, the turf shorn and a coping put to the ruined balustrade at 
the other side of the moat, it did not seem an ill-suiting spot to 
have chosen for the festal season after marriage. The bride who 
would not have been satisfied at the sight of the great brown 
pile of masonry, with its gable fronts, its lattices, its gargoyles 
and armorial shields hewn out of the stone, as it peeped from 
amid a plantation, would have been hard to be pleased. It was 
stately and handsome and unique. Besides, there was a terraced 
garden, an orchard, and an avenue bordered by limes and 
orange-trees in large, square green boxes. 

“Be sure that the smoke curls from the chimneys and that 
you have music and bonfires when the count and the new coun- 
tess come back,” said the dowager-countess in prospective to 
Crépin, her steward ; for she intended to go to Paris to be present 
at the marriage ceremony, and to remain there, like a discreet, 
good-natured woman, for a few months until her dear young 
couple had settled down. 

And the count, where was he? While his mother was full of 
domestic concerns he was immersed in higher affairs. He had 
accompanied a deputation of nobles who believed as he did on a 
visit of what he considered duty to another count—the count 
exile at Frohsdorf, in Austria,—count to whom he bent the knee 
and whom he saluted “ Majesty.” Very affable Henry V., King 
of France zu nubibus, was, and the partisans who had relinquished 
the allurements of a court, had made many sacrifices and were 
ready to sacrifice all for the cause, were ecstatic at his royal con- 
descension when his majesty limped over to a piano and played 
them a German sonata. This, surely, was more than recom- 
pense for having travelled so far. But his majesty would do no 
more—the hour for action had not yet arrived. 

De Kergalon, having acquitted himself of his debt of alle- 
giance to the king beyond the borders, hastened back to Paris 
to pay his devoirs to the queen of his heart. 

But in the interim the hour for action for Napoleon III. had 
arrived. While the young Breton was lost somewhat in the 
shadows of impossible politics, and much more in the distracting 
mazes of love’s young dream—for his was to be a marriage of 
affection as well as of judgment and arrangement—great things 
had been happening. One of the hinges upon which history 
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turns was being forged. The day he got out of the train at Paris 
on his return there was a strange animation in the streets. 
Men chatted excitedly in groups; there was much shaking of 
heads, and now and again an unthinking laugh or a shout of 
triumphant joy. 

War with Germany had been declared ! 


II. 


The count, it has been stated, was no admirer of the empire, 
but he loved his country and had the inherited warlike instincts 
of his race. He was puzzled to know what course he should 
' take in this crisis forced upon.France, and adopted what was a 
prudent plan, perhaps the best plan, under the circumstances. 
He consulted his intended father-in-law. 

“This is no quarrel of the nation,” said M. de Menars; “‘it is a 
quarrel of the emperor. The Napoleon knows that a coup d'état 
cannot be made twice ina reign. He has no alternative but a 
war with the foreigner in which he may gain prestige and make 
the throne safe for his son for a time, and a domesti¢ uprising in 
which he would be compelled to deluge the boulevards with 
blood. On that blood he might float—but only for a time. 
With the astuteness of the Corsican, he has chosen the lesser 
evil. Your course, my son, is to assume the policy of masterly 
inactivity—do nothing ; await events.” 

Events did not leave him long to wait. They marched at the 
double-quick at that era. Within a fortnight of the formal pro- 
clamation of hostilities the Germans had won three signal vic- 
tories; within a fortnight later came in quick succession their 
further fortunate encounters at Courcelles, Vionville, and Grave- 
lotte. By the. 16th of August Bazaine was virtually beaten; by 
the 2d of September MacMahon followed suit. The war, as far 
as any valid prospects for the French went, was over; the em- 
peror was vanquished and a prisoner. In the very week ap- 
pointed for the marriage of the Count de Kergalon the republic 
was ushered into being—thank God! without effusion of blood— 
amid frantic hosannas and every outward manifestation of popu- 
lar rejoicing. The aged countess was advised to remain in the 
Morbihan. The marriage was postponed. Affairs of family 
had to give way to the affairs of that larger family cailed the 
nation. 

The count, it has been stated, was no admirer of the republic, 
and some of the earlier antics of the third French republic con- 
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firmed him in his natural prejudices against that system of gov- 
ernment. ; 

On the 5th of September he went to dine in one of the res. 
taurants of the Palais Royal. The waiter, determined to prove 
the sincerity of his attachment to the new order of things, forgot 
to address him as monsieur. 

“Have the kindness to bring me a Maintenon cutlet,” said the 
count politely. , 

“ Yes, citizen,” answered the attendant. 

“Citizen! What do you mean?” 

“ We are all equal under the republic; every man is as good 
as another man.” 

“Good! It seems to me, my friend, every man is better than 
every other man.” 

“ Jack is as good as his master” was one of the absurd funda- 
mental principles of these neo-republicans, who fancied, in their 
simplicity or ignorance, that equality before the law meant social 
equality. 

When the count had finished his dinner he rose, paid the 
exact amount of his bill, and quietly said to the waiter, who held 
out an optative palm for the pourbotre : 

‘“‘Good-evening, citizen; I am too sound a republican to insult 
an equal by offering him a gratuity.” 

The haste and indecent exultation with which the legend 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité was smeared in large black letters 
across the fronts of the churches gave a shock to his sentiments 
as a Catholic. Although he had no tinge of Imperialism, he 
could regard only with unutterable loathing the legion of time- 
serving tradesmen who had toadied and intrigued for the per- 
mission to mount the imperial coat-of-arms over their stores with 
the notification that they were purveyors to the court of this or 
that merchandise by appointment, and who were now dragging 
them down with simulated readiness, as obsequious to the clamor 
of the mob as ever they had been to the patronage of the 
wealthy. 

There was one consolation, not unmixed with surprise, for 
him in this terrible topsy-turveydom—this descent, as he con- 
ceived it, from the frying-pan into the fire: the governor of 
Paris, Trochu, was a Breton, and so was the prefect of police, 
De Kératry. 

Thus while the enemy was coiling, with a grim premeditation, 
for the final spring—preparing to environ Paris in his embrace 
and crush the fair, heedless city—the “ patriots ” were active tear- 
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ing away the emblematic eagles, trampling on the emblematic 
bees, and picking the emblematic “N’s-” from the walls and 
bridges. 

De Kergalion almost regretted the empire and rejoiced that 
the poor, pale empress had got away in safety, owing to the 
ingenuity of an attaché at the Italian embassy, Chevalier de 
Nigra, and the ready aid of an American dentist, Dr. Evans. 

Again he consulted M. de Menars. 

What was to be done? 

“The invader is on our soil for the third time in my life,” 
said the Breton veteran. “Our duty is plain. There are no 
more distinctions of Legitimist, Orleanist, Imperialist, or Republi- 
can: we are all Frenchmen; we must protect the mother-coun- 
try, whose children we are. The Prussians will invest Paris— 
here [ remain; I can still handle a musket, | am strong, a good 
shot, an old soldier. I may be of use—at least my presence here 
may be useful as example to others.” 

“ And Berthe?” 

“ Where there is fighting there will be wounds. We do not 
expect our womankind to fight, nor even to make bow-strings of 
their hair ; but they can tend our wounds.” 

And so when the “useless mouths” were warned to quit the 
doomed city, and the Marquise de Bellecour left for England at 
the earnest persuasion of her friends, Berthe remained behind, 
and the Hétel Bellecour was turned into an ambulance and the 
white flag with the red cross of Geneva was hoisted over its 
entrance. M. de Menars joined the One Hundred and Sixth 
Battalion of the National Guard, the crack battalion of the 
aristocratic quarter, and the ex-officer of the royal body-guard 
did his duty on the ramparts uncomplainingly in the uniform of 
a common private. There were clerks and grocers, who knew 
no more how to sét a squadron in the field than the babe in 
arms, masquerading in the silver lace and epaulettes of majors 
and coloneis. 

A regiment from Kergalon’s own department of the Morbi- 
han was among the contingent of the provincial Garde Mobile 
brought up to the capital. In physique and spirit these rustics 
were all that could be desired: strong, patient, healthy, and 
amenable to discipline—the stuff out of which a good soldiery 
is made; but the stuff wanted working up. They were the 
cream of the youth of the country, bigger men than the average 
infantry of the line, and more intelligent, but they lacked drill, 
that experience of embodiment together which gives cohesion 
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and the requisite professional training in the majority of their 
officers, who were at best militia officers. The count was at 
once appointed to a captaincy in the Morbihan corps, and ac- 
cepted the trust with gladness. Some of these Bretons he had 
served in the ranks with in Italy ; many were his near neighbors, 
all knew his family. M. de Menars was elated beyond measure 
when the stout Armoricans arrived, and still more when he heard 
that the outlying forts were to be manned by seamen-gunners, 
most of whom had come from the ports of the western seaboard 
from Cherbourg to Rochelle. 

“Ah! there is some hope now,” he said; “ these are better 
than your brawling street politicians and your pursy bourgeois 
with their chest-protectors.”’ 

He was right. They were the backbone of the defence. 

There was a tendency to laugh at the clownish Bretons with 
their strange speech, their long hair, their wondering stares, 
their old-world respect for religion and their social superiors, 
their singular bagpipes—ay, even their chaplain. The Parisian 
isa born scoffer, but he has a reverence for courage. The Bre- 
tons soon learned to cut their hair and manipulate their chasse- 
pots; they did not grumble at their fare or lodging ; and at Cha- 
tillon, where the first serious contact with the enemy was outside 
Paris, they held their ground when make-believe Zouaves and a 
scratch battalion of the line were seized with panic and rushed from 
the field, never crying halt until they were safe within the bas- 
tioned walls. The regiment of Morbihan saved that rapid retro- 
grade movement from degenerating into a disgraceful wholesale 
rout. The Count de Kergalon, all, ay, even the chaplain-—for he 
was in the midst of his children, smiling and collected—distin- 
guished themselves. Had the Gérmans been in sufficient force 
they might have pressed in through the gates at the heels of the 
French that day and taken the city by surprise. But the Bretons 
would have stood to their post until they were killed to a man. 
Perhaps it were better so. 

Chatillon had one good result. After that the proverbs 
“drunk as a Breton” and “dirty as a Breton ” were no longer 
heard. Now they were.heroes and pets. 

The siege was wearisome. The process of leaving the Pari- 
sians to “ stew in their own gravy,” as Bismarck elegantly ex- 
pressed it to the English newspaper correspondent, Alfred Aus- 
tin, was allowed to go on with a remorseless regularity. The 
cooks outside waited in steady satisfaction, smoking their pipes 
and grunting approval as they heard the hiss of simmering and 
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felt that the joint would soon be ready to be dished. But the 
simmering was slow, very slow. Month after month passed ; 
no army of relief appeared; the gloom of a dull despair settled 
on the once light-hearted capital. Funeral convoys were too 
frequent. The aged, the delicate, and the very young died off 
like flies. Provisions and fuel ran low ; the weather was intense- 
ly cold. The stars in their courses seemed to conspire against 
Paris. Trees were cut down and park-seats torn up for firing ; 
the streets were lit with straggling oil-lamps—gas was too pre- 
cious; it was used to inflate the balloons by which communi- 
cation was kept up with the outer world. While the Prussian 
cannon were booming outside and the Prussian spiked helmets 
ringed the devoted city, discontent was seething within, and the 
partisans of the red flag—that flag which, as Lamartine said, “had 
made the circuit of the Champ de Mars in blood ’’—plotted to 
overthrow the government of defence. 

The attempt with that fell object on the 31st of October was 
put down principally by the stern fidelity of the Bretons and the 
National Guard of the Faubourg St. Germain. There were 
some men who were still true to the ancient French device of 
“ honor and loyalty.” 

The women behaved nobly in this purgatorial time. They 
bore their privations without a murmur, none with more forti- 
tude than the gently nurtured. Berthe de Menars gave herself 
no leisure to fret; she moved about among the patients in the 
ambulance of the Hétel Bellecour, sympathy in every tone of 
her voice, solace in every touch of her hand. When she entered 
the wards it was as if a ray of cheerful sunshine had entered 
with her. Who could prepare a cooling draught so skilfully, 
who could arrange a pillow so smoothly, who could fold the plies 
of a bandage so delicately, who so ready with whisper of hope 
and encouragement? There was balm and healing in her very 
presence. ; 

The Count de Kergalon seized every available occasion 
when he could be spared from the front to visit his friends in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and he generally managed to bring with 
him some little luxury—potatoes, the materials of a salad, or a 
head of cabbage, for they were luxuries then—to add to their 
store. M. de Menars would have none of them. 

“ What!” he would exclaim, “feed like a sybarite while my 
comrades have not even garlic to flavor their black bread?” 

Berthe accepted the gifts—strange gifts of a lover—and 
dressed them with care. But they went where the fine wines 
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from the cellar of the Hétel Bellecour had preceded them—to 
the sufferers in the ambulance. It was one of the tenderest of 
idyls, this courtship on short commons. 

A curious incident happened the count one day. He was 
passing along the Boulevard des Italiens when his attention was 
drawn by a group around a kiosk. There were hung round it 
a collection of caricatures of the filthiest nature, gross daubs 
putrid with blasphemy and obscenity. Trochu was represented 
as a Capuchin in a confessional, the empress as a camel; and 
worse—pictorial atrocities too hideous to be mentioned here. 
And the group, jeering and grinning and nudging each other, 
passed their criticisms. 

The young Breton flushed with indignation. ‘“ What do you 
ask for your entire stock?’’ he demanded of the crone who sat 
inside the kiosk. 

“ Five-and-twenty francs, mon capitaine.” 

Kergalon counted out the money, took the caricatures, rent 
them to shreds, and trampled them under foot. 

There was a silence of amazement in the sordid group, and 
then one beetle-browed churl in the uniform of a /ranc-tireur 
approached him and said roughly : 

“ You are one of those accursed reactionaries! Why did you 
do that?” 

“T have the right to do what I please with what I buy.” 

“ You are a Jesuit or an Imperialist disguised in uniform.” 

“T have not the honor to be the one nor the misfortune to be 
the other; but you—no uniform would disguise you as a soldier. 
A soldier fears God and honors the sex of his mother.”’ 

The fellow raised his foot to kick Kergalon in the face, but 
the Breton was quicker than he reckoned on. He drew back 
suddenly, caught the ruffian by the heel, and hurled him violently 
on his back several yards off. His skull came with a crack on 
the hard pavement, where he lay stunned. The populace is 
capricious. A shout of approbation burst from the group. It 
was neatly done, and was proof that the Breton had not wasted 
the hours he had devoted to practice with the hore//. 

When the story was told to M. de Menars the old man’s glee 
was almost schoolboyish. He laughed and crowed, and asked 
De Kergalon to tell it to him again, and said he felt happier than 
if he had drained a bottle of the best vintage of Champagne. 

“You did well, Kergalon,” he cried. “I wish I had been 
there. ‘The soldier fears God and honors the sex of his mo- 
ther ’—the saying was worthy: of Chateaubriand! As if these 
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Parisians, with their cowardly savate, could stand before our Bre- 
ton muscle. How I long to tell them of it at Morlaix!” 

The gloom was deeper than ever. The cloud of despair 
thickened. It was getting colder and colder still, and provisions 
were getting scarcer and scarcer every day. One gleam of hope 
was kindled. A great sortie under Ducrot was to be made, 
and Ducrot had sworn that he would return dead or victorious. 
He did neither. For three days the unequal fight was waged at 
Champigny, and then it was admitted that the great sortie had 
failed. The gleam of hope died out. To all reasonable men it 
was clear that Paris was lost. 


III. 


Christmas in beleaguered Paris will not be forgotten by those 
who had the unenviable privilege to be trapped there. The 
entire population was rationed on meat, which was distributed, to 
those holding tickets, at the nearest butcher's stall every three 
days. That meat was horse, and the ration was so small— 
counted by ounces—that it was common for those who had just 
received it to eat their three days’ portion raw before reaching 
their own doors. Beef was not to be had for love or money. 
Milk was jealously reserved for the lying-in hospitals. Eggs 
were displayed in the jewellers’ windows. The flesh of ass, dog, 
cat, even of rat, was publicly sold. The day was at hand when 
the wretched bread, in which there was more bran and sand than 
flour, would have to be rationed. Tobacco was the only thing 
which held out. News had begun to filter in through carrier- 
pigeons, but all of it was colored with sadness. The Germans 
were victorious everywhere. No one would move to the aid of 
France. Every man, to the street-hawkers who pestered you to 
buy La Femme Bonaparte, ses Crimes et ses Orgies, was in uniform ; 
every second woman was in black. The frivolous city was 
forlorn, most drear and melancholy, and shivered with bitter 
cold and hunger bitterer still. The only music was the blare of 
bugles and brattle of drums. Santa Claus was empty-handed. 
Instead of carillons of joy there was the muffled roar of ordnance. 
The “ Adeste Fideles” was replaced by the vacuous “ Mar- 
seillaise ” or songs of ribaldry. 

Nevertheless they managed to keep the festival with some 
show of subdued gayety in the Hdétel Bellecour. De Kergalon 
was off duty; Mass was celebrated in the sale a’honneur, and in 
the evening M. de Menars was .persuaded to take share of a 
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bottle of generous wine. .He drank but one toast—“ To France 
out of the toils and regenerate.” Before the darkness had come 
down Kergalon had to buckle on his sword, don his great-coat, 
and pick his way over the slippery thoroughfares, in the biting 
inclemency of the hardest winter experienced for years, to his 
remote quarters on an outpost beyond the walls. The agony 
was apprvaching. 

On the afternoon of January 5, 1871, a shell fell in the Rue 
Lalande, in the Quartier du Maine, and wounded a turner at his 
work. Zhe bombardment of Paris had begun. Shells soon pitched 
all over the fourteenth arrondissement ; tombs were shattered by 
fragments of missiles in the Montparnasse cemetery ; projectiles 
came hissing and bursting in the gardens of the Luxembourg. 
One night the Germans had the noble inspiration to, cannonade 
the city by moonlight. Shells smashed and crashed into hospi- 
tals, lunatic asylums, churches, and almshouses. In the Refuge 
for the Youthful Blind five children were killed by one truculent 
bolt. 

“There is nothing left for us now, Berthe, but to die,” said 
M. de Menars. 

“God is still just. He willnot desert us. If we are to die 
we can die like Bretons, with faith in his mercy!” said the brave 
girl. 

“Thou hast spoken well, my child,” returned the old man. 
“T wish all had your heroic spirit.” 

Then a clamor arose that Trochu was not serious in his plan 
of defence; there were men in Paris who had never seen the 
enemy; it was unheard of, impossible, that a stronghold so for- 
midable and wide-spreading as this should be ceded to an in- 
ferior force; a sortie ex masse should be attempted. 

Trochu knew that a capitulation was inevitable, and he 
wearily gave way to the clamor, feeling that this people 
would still retain the belief in their invincibility until they had 
proved what a cool, vigorous, remorseless enemy had them in 
his iron clutch. Some whispered that the general had even said: 
“Let them have a blood-letting, if they will insist on it; it will 
do them good !”” 

The 19th of January was fixed for the final sortie, which was 
to be made in the direction of St. Cloud. An order came from 
headquarters to have additional beds prepared in the ambulance 
of the Hétel Bellecour. 

“We shall have warm work, my child,” said M. de Menars, as 
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he kissed his daughter before leaving with his battalion on the 
previous evening. 

“Go, my father; God keep you!” 

De Kergalon, with the regiment of Morbihan, was to join in 
the same sortie, but was stationed at the other extremity of the 
front of battle, which extended four miles. His division was 
under command of Ducrot, and was to attack the chateau of 
Buzenval on the right. The crack battalion of the Faubourg 
St. Germain was on the left with Vinoy, and had assigned to it 
the hazardous réle of retaking the redoubt of Montretout, which 
commanded the high-road to Versailles. 

How anxiously Berthe passed through the racking hours of 
that day of trial! When she was not moving by the bedsides of 
the patients she was kneeling before the Holy Sacrament on the 
altar in the salle d'honneur. Every percussion of artillery re. 
echoing over the house-tops in the raw January air sent a sharp 
pain to her heart. In the evening came rumors of success. 
That night was one of suspense tinged with hopefulness. In the 
morning came the dread awakening to the truth. When the 
Fournal Officiel appeared there was first a note by pigeon-messen- 
ger telling of Chanzy’s crushing defeat at Le Mans, and next an 
admission that the final sortie had failed. An armistice of two 
days was to be asked for, and the black-robed Christian Brothers 
were already on their pilgrimage to the scene of action with 
litters and mattocks to pick up the wounded and bury the 
dead. 

When the casualties came to be reckoned there was seen what 
a current of rich blood had been spilled—uselessly spilled—in 
that ill-conceived, ill-executed sortie of despair. Amongst the 
dead were Henri Régnault, the glorious young painter of 
“Salome, the Dancer,’ she who demanded the head of the 
Baptist as the price of her steps; Gustave Lambert, the intrepid 
Arctic explorer (the snow whitened his pall), and the gallant 
Rochebrune, formerly chief of the Polish Zouaves of Death under 
Langiewicz, slain by a bullet from a Pole of Posen. Amongst 
the wounded were Victor de Lesseps, son of the baron of Suez 
Canal fame, hit through the thigh; Seneste, a beardless actor 
of the Comédie Frangaise, who lost a leg, and—M. de Menars! 

The veteran had been struck by a splinter of the same bomb 
which had killed the Count de Montbrison, one of the noblest 
names in France. 

He was carried to the Hotel Bellecour, pale, with drooped 
lids, in a swoon of exhaustion from anguish and loss of blood, 
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and was received at the door by his daughter. For hours he re- 
mained insensible; the doctors said there was no hope for him 
but in amputation, and even then they would not answer for re- 
covery at his age. If he had been only twenty-seven, indeed ! 
But at sixty-seven! 

Berthe sighed a sigh of resignation and looked upwards, as if 
she could send her pleadings through the painted ceiling, studded 
with rosy cherubs, to the feet of God’s throne. 

The first words of M. de Menars when he came to himself 
were, “ Where is Kergalon?” 

There were no tidings from the captain; his regiment had 
performed prodigies of valor, but had been overwhelmed in the 
common fate. 

““T wish to see him,” murmured the old soldier. 

“ He will be here later,” ventured Berthe. 

“| know he will; I feel that he is safe. Wake me when he 
comes.” And he turned off to sleep. 

“If he is to bear the operation we must rouse him,” said the 
surgeon-major. 

A smile flitted over the old man’s wan lips. His dream was 
a dream of peace. 

“T have not the heart to wake him,” sobbed Berthe. For 
now that her father could not detect her tears she lost her self- 
control. ‘Let him sleep on; God’s will be done!” 

The surgeon passed on to another patient. 

By and by there was a noise of a jingling scabbard in the 
courtyard, and Berthe, stirred by the presentiment of love, moved 
over towards the window. It was Kergalon. He caught sight 
of her; his face was radiant with happiness. 

She rushed to meet him. 

“Berthe, my affianced,” he cried, “congratulate me. I 
have won the red ribbon.” There was something in her manner 
which struck him. “I know,” he stammered, “it is—it is out of 
place to rejoice when we are beaten, but it is not my fault nor © 
the fault of my braves ; and—the cross—the cross!” 

“TI too have my cross,” she said quietly, and led him to the 
bed where her father lay. 

The old man opened his eyes, smiled, and said with a strange- 
ly strong voice, “I have been expecting you, Emile. Give me 
your hand; now yours, Berthe.” And he linked them on his 
breast, and said: “ Take her and guard her; she will be the 
treasure of your heart. And you, my daughter, always cling to 
my Emile; he is worthy of your love and pride. I have not long 
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to live, but my last hour is peaceful. I have my recompense. 
God bless you both!” 

. And they knelt at each side of the bed and received the bene- 
diction of the gallant old gentleman—marriage benediction from 
a dying couch. 

The Viaticum was administered shortly after, and he re. 
lapsed into a slumber, his beloved children watching by his side. 
After a time he. woke, murmured farewell, and with the beautiful 
words syllabled on his lips, “‘ Into thy hands, O Lord! I commend 
my spirit,” he breathed his last—dying like a true Breton. 

Berthe stooped and kissed his forehead, and then, following 
the impulse of her nature, she kissed the Count de Kergalon and 
cried : “ My beloved, now | have but thee left.” 

And the serenity of the chamber of death was broken in upon 
by a drum-beat and a hoarse cry of “ A bas Trochu!” from the 
streets. It was a half-drunken section of the National Guard 
reeling towards the prison of Mazas to set free M. Flourens and 
-other leaders of the enemy within the gates. 


M. de Menars was fortunate in the time of his death and for- 
tunate in the manner of it. He died like a soldier and a Breton, 
shedding his blood for his country, strong in the confidence of 
a Christian, happy in the love of those he loved and in the 
promise of their happiness. His last days were not embittered 
by the grief of Paris surrendered, by the degradation of the Com- 
mune. 

The Count and Countess de Kergalon had no wedding feast 
at that stately chateau in the Morbihan, but they reside there in 
peace and affection with the dowager-countess, respected by 
their neighbors and idolized by the veterans of the war with 
Germany. The Hoétel Bellecour, which was devised to the 
count by the marquise at her death, is a splendid mansion, one 
which many envy him, but he prefers quietude among the 
friends of his boyhood in dull but honest Brittany to all the 
fascinations of brilliant Paris. 
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IT was late in the afternoon of the day before Christmas. 
The sun had already set, leaving a dull red glow in the west, while 
the new moon showed a slender crescent of faint silver against 
the pale sky, and one or two stars were beginning to twinkle. 
The snow had fallen heavily all the morning, covering every- 
thing with a thick white mantle, and the cold wind, which had 
driven away the storm before it, was piling up the snow into 
drifts wherever it could, and was filling the air with fine, frozen 
spray—a sort of horizontal after-clap of the storm. The trees 
stood out like black silhouettes against the background of snow 
and sky, and their naked branches creaked and whistled in {the 
wind. The ordinary rattle and noise of the city streets were 
hushed and deadened, but there were sounds that broke the still- 
ness. The snow-shovellers were busy cleaning the sidewalks, 
and one could constantly hear the sharp scrape and metallic 
ring of their shovels against the pavements. Every now and 
then a sleigh dashed by with a bright jangle of bells, the horses 
scattering the snow in little clouds before them as they went; 
and at regular intervals came the patient, monotonous tinkle- 
tinkle of the car-bells as the steaming and panting horses slowly 
dragged the heavily-loaded street-cars along. Moreover, there 
were the children, and the combination of small boys and snow 
is never a quiet one. | 

Main Street was thronged with people. It was the principal 
business thoroughfare of the city; on it were situated those big 
retail stores which offer the greatest attractions to shoppers. 
And the streets are sure to be crowded on Christmas eve, some 
people hurrying along to buy, some leisurely enjoying the crowd, 
and some carrying home their bundles—bundles whose mystery, 
not to be solved until the glad untying of the next morning, is a 
_ fascination and delight to every well-regulated child. Is there 
any one who has not felt that delicious thrill of expectation 
caused by the sight of those neatly-tied-up packages brought 
home by father or mother on Christmas eve—packages which, 
because they may contain anything, do for the time being con- 
tain for us everything ? 

Of all the shops from whose windows the light streamed out 
on the snowy street and passing crowds the most brilliant and 
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fascinating was the large toy-store of “ Black & Co.” Its win- 
dows, lighted by many rows of gas-jets, contained everything 
that the heart of boy or the soul of girl could want. There were 
large toys and small toys, cheap toys and dear toys, imported 
toys and toys of native manufacture, toys to be used and played 
with and toys to be looked at and admired, toys masculine and 
toys feminine, mechanical toys and domestic toys—in fact, it was 
a sort of “Great International Toy Exposition.” They were 
the kind of windows in front of which youngsters will stand by 
the half-hour, eagerly disputing among themselves as to the com- 
parative merits of certain of the contents, and trying to decide 
which of all the articles there exhibited they would rather have; 
each one of them being perfectly sure that if some kind fairy 
or generous uncle would only give him his choice from that 
window, he would not want a single other thing to make him 
perfectly happy. 

So, at least, thought one little fellow who was flattening his 
nose against Black & Co.’s big window that afternoon. After 
a long and serious consideration, and a deliberate balancing of 
the attractions and merits of the different toys, he had at last 
decided that the one thing in all the world needed to make his 
happiness complete beyond expression was the possession of a 
battalion of tin soldiers who, with two brass field-pieces, were 
marching there on dress-parade. The decision had wavered for 
a time between them and a train of cars with a locomotive that 
could be wound up like a clock and would then go of itself ; but 
the military instinct overcame the mechanical, and his choice 
fell upon the soldiers. Of all that that window contained they 
were the brightest and best. 

Having made up his mind on this point, did he boldly march 
into the store and buy them? No, indeed; one need only look 
at him to see that he was not one of those who can buy things 
whenever they want them. His clothes were not ragged, but 
they had been patched and patched again until they were really 
marvels of needle-work. His coat-sleeves stopped before they 
reached his wrists; his trousers did not come down to his ankles. 
Coat and trousers had both grown tired of trying to keep up 
with his growing limbs, and were now taking a deserved rest 
after their efforts in that direction. His hat and shoes were 
whole and warm, but they were far from new. For he was a 
poor, shabby little boy. So there he stood, enduring the cold to 
feast his eyes on that little mimic army, until he felt that it was 
time for him to go home. “Grandma may want me to go on 
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some errands for her,” he thought, and, giving the soldiers a last, 
lingering look, he turned away. It was hardly possible that he 
should ever see them again—some one would be sure to buy 
them; and remembering a picture he had once seen of Gene- 
ral Washington bidding farewell to his officers, he was sure that 
Washington must have felt then just as he did now. There was 
acertain consolation in that thought, and he went off bravely, 
throwing his shoulders back, his chest out, and his chin well up, 
as a soldier should. 

Turning down a side-street, he soon came to the house where 
he lived; it was in a poor but decent part of the town. He 
ran up the stairs to the top floor, and, scarcely waiting for the 
“Come in” that answered his knock, opened the door and went 
in. The room was very plainly furnished: there was no carpet 
on the floor, and a stove, a couple of tables—on one of which 
stood a lamp—a little bookcase, and a few chairs were about all 
the furniture it contained, while through an open door there 
was a glimpse of a bed-room which seemed té be about as 
sparsely furnished. Everything was as neat as wax and as clean 
as a new pin. There was a perfect harmony between Jem’s 
clothes and his home, or, ratheft, both were pitched in the same 
key of decent, self-respecting poverty. The lamp was not 
lighted, but there was a fire burning in the stove, the flickering 
flame of which gave all the light there was in the room. Near 
the stove, in the one rocking-chair, sat an old, gray-haired man. 
He it was who had said “ Come in” to Jem’s knock, and he was 
now looking at the place where he stood with that peculiar, 
steadfast gaze only seen in eyes from which the light has been 
taken; for Jem’s grandfather was blind. 

“Well, Jemmy, boy, is that you?” : 

“Yes, sir, it’s me. Hasn't grandma come home yet? I’m 
awfully hungry.” 

“ Not yet; but she will be here pretty soon now. She must 
have been through her work before this, for I heard the church- 
clock strike six a little while ago. May be she has gone down 
town to get something for us. That would be nice, wouldn’t 
it? But where have you been all the afternoon? First put a 
little coal on the fire—not too much—and then come here and 
tell your poor old grandad all about it.” 

Having filled the stove, Jem sat down on the floor, with his 
head resting against his grandfather's knee and his feet stretched 
out towards the fire. The old man’s hand caressed the boy’s 
curly head as he talked, and as the evanescent blue flames began 
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to creep up through the fresh coal they flashed faint gleams of 
light every now and then over the two. Jem went on to tell 
how, after school, he had played for a while with the boys and 
had borne a creditable share in a glorious snow-fight, in which 
“we fellows just licked that Hamilton Street gang clean out of 
their boots ”; and how, after they had driven their adversaries 
off the field in great confusion, he had gone down to Main 
Street to look at the shop-windows, and how in Black & Co.’s 
he had seen the most splendid tin soldiers that ever were. He 
would give anything if he could have them; they would be im- 
mense to play with. But then he supposed, with a sigh, that they 
must cost heaps of money. 

“Poor little fellow! If I could get them for you, Jem, you'd 
have those soldiers this very minute. But your grandad can’t 
get things for you as he’d like to. I’m an old man now, and 
people don’t want me any more, because I am blind and feeble, 
and it’s about all grandma can do to get enough for us to eat 
and to keep us warm. She has a hard life of it now: who 
would ever have thought it could come to this? But I'll tell 
you what, Jem: let’s you and me pretend not to mind it, and 
act as if we had everything we want, so she won’t feel sorry 
about it.” 

Already Jem was looking forward with longing ambition to 
the time when he could come home some night and tell grand- 
ma that he was big enough to work now, and that she could 
stay home with grandad, because he had got a place where he 
would earn all the money that was needed. How surprised and 
pleased she would be at that! Presently he asked: 

“Grandad, were we always poor like we are now? When 
you were a boy used you have lots of things and good times at 
Christmas? And when father was a boy like me used he? Or 
were things then as they are now ?”’ 

Then his grandfather told him that when he was a boy, and 
when Jem’s father was a little chap, they used to be pretty well 
off; they lived in the country then. And Jem said he could 
just remember when they lived in the country; they had a big 
white house with trees around it, and he thought he remem- 
bered that there was a cow. Yes, the old man said, that was 
all so; he was surprised at his remembering it, for he was only 
a little bit of a boy, not in trousers yet, when they came to the 
city. Well, in those days they used to have grand times at 
Christmas. The house was decorated with evergreens, and 
they hung wreaths and stars of holly wherever they could ; and 
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then there was always a Christmas-tree. He—grandad—always 
cut that tree himself and hauled it to the house. It was so tall 
that it almost reached the ceiling, and he and grandma hung it 
full of presents and stuck lots of little candles in the branches, 
Of course most of the presents were for Jem’s father, but then 
there were always some for grandma and him, too. 

Jem knew all about Cbristmas-trees, for he had seen a beau- 
tiful one himself only last year. It happened in this way. He 
was going along Forrest Street one evening in the holiday week 
on an errand, and on his way passed a great big house where 
they were having aChristmas party. They had not drawn down 
the shades, so the people in the street could look in. Jem climbed 
up on the newel-post of the railing, and from there he had a fine 
view of the parlors. In the centre of the room was a big Christ- 
mas-tree all ablaze with lights and brilliant with the colored 
glass globes and other pretty things hung on it. It bore also 
a fine fruitage of presents and cornucopias filled with candy. 
Around it was a swarm of little children dressed in the prettiest 
clothes he had ever seen, the blonde heads clustering there 
thickly with the dark ones. Each child, on getting a present, 
shouted for joy and showed it to the others, making a glad con- 
fusion. In the back part of the room were some grown-up 
people. The man who took the presents from the tree and 
handed them around was dressed all in furs; he had a pipe in his 
mouth and a long white beard, looking as if he had just come in 
out of a snow-storm. At some of the things he said everybody 
laughed heartily. He was Santa Claus; Jem knew that. After 
he had gone away the children grew a little quieter, and then 
some one whom he could not see began to play on the piano, and 
all the children sang a carol about the dear Lord—how he was 
born on Christmas eve long ago in a stable, born of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, our sweet Mother of Mercy, and was cradled in a 
manger ; how the angels sang for joy at his birth to the listening 
shepherds, and how he always loved little children, because he 
too had once been a child. After that Jem had to go on, but he 
remembered it all very distinctly. 

Then his grandfather went on to tell about the dinners they 
used to have on Christmas—roast goose with apple-sauce, all sorts 
of vegetables, and as much cider as they could drink. The des- 
sert was always mince-pie and plum-pudding, the latter brought 
on blazing away as if it was on fire. Yes, they used to have fine 
Christmas dinners in those days. 

That was about all Jem could stand. It wouldn’t have been 
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so bad if they had always been poor; but for every one else to 
have had good times and all they wanted, Christmas-trees, toys, 
good things to eat, and everything, and he to be compelled to go 
without—it was not fair or just. I think myself it was the hav- 
ing mince-pie and plum-pudding together that was too much for 
him. But, be that as it may, a big lump came in his throat and 
almost choked him, his lips quivered a little, and he couldn’t see 
very distinctly. Indeed, if his grandmother hadn't come in just 
then I am afraid he would have disgraced himself by crying. 
But she did come in just in time to prevent that. She wasa 
stout, vigorous old lady, and when once you had seen her you 
understood in a moment why the room was so neat and clean 
and why Jem’s clothes were so scientifically patched. Dirt and 
torn clothes never existed long where she was; she waged an 
unceasing and ever-successful war on them. This evening she 
had a big basket on her arm, which she put down on the deal 
table, and then, hanging up her bonnet and shawl, she poked the 
fire until it blazed briskly, and lit the lamp. 

She was so bright and cheerful that in less time than it takes 
to tell it Jem had swallowed that lump in his throat and had 
forgotten the feeling of being unjustly treated. Melancholy and 
discontent could not stand her presence any more than the dark- 
ness could remain after she had lit the lamp. Besides, Jem re- 
membered how he and grandad were going to pretend that they 
had everything they wanted. Always in good spirits, to-night 
his grandmother was especially happy. Mrs. Bassett, the lady 
for whom she had been sewing, had insisted on giving her fora 
Christmas present that basket full of good things. Jem was an 
interested spectator as she unpacked it. It was-a wonderful 
basket, almost inexhaustible. It made him think of a hat out of 
which he had once seen a street conjurer take so many strange 
things. She took enough things out of it to almost cover the 
table—there were packages of tea, coffee, and sugar, a bag of 
flour, some butter, and a turkey. None of your tough old 
roosters this, but a genuine, tender turkey. Then all the chinks 
and crannies had been filled with apples and oranges; and, best 
of all, there was a round, flat parcel done up in white paper, 
which on being opened turned out to be a pie—a mince-pie. 

She sent Jem out to get some sausages for supper, and ina 
little while they were ready on the table, sizzling hot. Jem en- 
joyed that supper hugely. To be sure there was nothing re- 
markable in that, for always, at any hour of the day or night, he 
was ready to eat, being a very valiant trencherman. But this 
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especial meal was peculiarly delightful to him, in that it was a 
sort of earnest of the dinner he would have on the next day ; the 
good things he had just seen unpacked and an orange his grand- 
mother gave him were witnesses of that. 

After they had supped, and the dishes had been washed and 
put away, grandma produced an oddly-shaped package, which 
she gave her husband as her Christmas present. It proved to be 
a pipe and a paper of tobacco. It had been a long time since he 
had hada smoke. Although it had been a life-long habit of his, 
when he couldn’t earn any more money he gave it up, for he felt 
that they were too poor for him to keep on spending money on a 
pure luxury. If you are a smoker yourself you will know with- 
out my telling you how he felt when once more he had his 
beloved “pipe and ’baccy”’ in his hands—they were bought 
and paid for, and so must be used—and if you are not a smoker 
no words of mine can describe it for you. In either case it 
would have done your heart good to see him nestle down in his 
chair, stretch his old legs out towards the fire, and, shutting his 
sightless eyes, puff luxuriously away at that new pipe. Enforced 
abstinence had doubled the pleasure of indulgence. When his 
wife watched him with the smoke curling about his head I[ don’t 
think she felt a bit sorry that she had bought him the pipe and 
tobacco, although the money they cost would otherwise have 
gone towards a little sum she was saving up for a new dress. 

After a while Jem asked if he could go out to look at the 
shop-windows again ; and, as his grandmother had _ her own rea- 
sons for wanting a chance to work when he was not by, she said 
yes. So he hurried off to see if those tin soldiers were still in 
Black & Co.’s windows. When left alone the old couple began 
to talk of the times before Jem’s father had left them, after his 
wife’s death, to seek a fortune in the far West. They lived in 
Hydeville then. After he went away everything went wrong: 
the crops were poor, the cattle died, and times were hard. At 
last the bank where all their money was deposited failed, and the 
mortgage on the farm was foreclosed. They were too proud to 
live as poor people where they had once been well to do, so they 
came to the city. For nearly a year before they left their old 
home they had not heard from their son. His letters, which had 
at first been regular, suddenly ceased, and they never heard of 
him again. The father felt sure that he had died; but his wife, 
motherlike, never lost her faith that some day he would come 
back to them. The years went by, but he never came. In the 
city they did pretty well until he lost his eyesight, and then they 
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grew poorer and poorer. She worked hard and patiently, but 
what can a woman, and especially a woman well on in years, do? 
She was just able to make both ends meet. 

This Christmas eve their talk naturally was about their boy. 
She could not give him up; she still clung to her belief that he 
would even yet come back to them. Her husband did not con- 
tradict her, but in his heart he knew that he would never hear 
his son’s voice again until they met in that happy country where 
the inhabitant never says, “1 am weary,” where there is no more 
sorrow nor any crying, but where the Lord God wipes away all 
tears from off all faces. There his eyes would be opened and he 
would see his boy. Then they talked of the holy Christmas 
time, of the blessed Babe and his glorious Mother, strengthening 
their sad hearts by their consoling faith. 


II. 


Mrs. Bassett’s big house was full of visitors. She believed 
that Christmas should be the happiest time in the whole year, 
and so, when it came, she filled her house with her friends and 
made the holiday season one of unalloyed jollity. In her care of 
her guests she did not forget those to whom Christmas does not 
mean a time of plenty and rejoicing. Her object was to add to 
the pleasure of the poor as well as of the rich, and if she had 
been compelled to choose between the two it would have been 
the: poor instead of the rich who should thank her. Her own 
dinner that day was always sweetened by the knowledge that 
she had generously provided for some who were unable to pro- 
vide for themselves. To-night her house was brilliant and gay. 
They were busy preparing the tree for the children on the 
morning. Some were stringing popcorn to be hung about the 
tree in long festoons, some were fastening candles on the boughs, 
some filling cornucopias with candies. Every one was talking 
and laughing. There was a bit of mistletoe hung on the chande- 
lier, and its presence did not tend to lessen the jollity and the 
noise. As Mrs. Bassett said, they carried on and chattered like 
a flock of hungry magpies. 

Among her guests was a Mr. Stanton, from Colorado—a tall, 
sunburnt, rather taciturn man of about five-and-thirty years. He 
had a large cattle ranch near Cheyenne. Now, not six months 
before Mrs. Bassett’s brother, a Mr. Boynton, who lived in 
Cheyenne, had died, leaving an only child, a girl of twenty, named 
Amy. He had lost his wife some years before, so his death left 
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her an orphan. The Boyntons and Stanton were good friends; 
indeed, Mr. Boynton had given him the start in his business that 
enabled him to succeed. When Mr. Boynton was taken ill he 
was at their house, and stayed with him until after the funeral. 
During that sad time he did what he could for him and her. He 
shielded her as far as possible from all trouble and annoyance, 
in her sorrow proving himself a considerate and efficient friend. 
Mrs. Bassett, as soon as she heard of her brother’s death, offered 
his daughter a home with her. This offer Amy accepted; but 
she was detained in Cheyenne until late in November by some 
law business connected with her father’s estate, of which Stanton 
was the executor, and when she came on East he came with her. 
Her dead father's kindness to him, his own gratitude, the many 
little services he had been able to render her, their constant com- 
panionship, all combined to bring them closer together. When 
Mrs. Bassett heard of Stanton’s kindness she asked him to make 
his home at her house during his stay East. This he declined, 
saying that he had business to attend to which might necessitate 
a good deal of travelling ; but he gladly accepted her invitation 
to spend the holidays with her. 

He had arrived that day, and was astonished and pleased to 
find how much brighter and more cheerful Amy had become 
during her few weeks at Mrs. Bassett’s. The change in her sur- 
roundings, the absence of all that could recall painful associa- 
tions, and the affectionate home-life at her aunt’s had done won- 
ders for her. She was like his old friend, with a certain subdued 
element in her manner that was very attractive. He himself 
had altered, as she quickly saw, but in the contrary direction. 
Always quiet, he had become almost saddened, and there was a 
pained look in his face. She wondered what could be the cause 
of it, and determined to discover, if she could, and help him if 
possible. ; 

Mrs. Bassett happened this evening to catch them looking at 
each other, and immediately jumped at a theory which explained 
both his depression and Amy’s sympathy. That good lady had 
the faculty of what she called putting two and two together. 
This operation sometimes produced equations that would have 
confounded a mathematician, such as 2+2=—3, or 2+2—7%. On 
this occasion we need not trouble ourselves about Mrs. Bassett’s 
sum in mental arithmetic any more than to say that the result 
she came to made her execute a little’: manceuvre, intended to 
give Stanton, whom she liked, “another chance.” She conve- 
niently remembered that there were no presents for the Ferris 
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twins—she had forgotten them. Now, if the Ferris twins should 
be passed over in the distribution of gifts on the morrow there 
would be weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, for the 
twins were mighty in lung-power. Calling Amy to her, Mrs, 
Bassett explained the situation and asked her if she would be 
kind enough to go down to Black & Co.’s and buy them some 
toys. “Mr. Stanton will be glad to escort you down and back; 
won't you, Mr. Stanton? And I shall be so much obliged to you 
both!” And in a few minutes Stanton, with Amy on his arm, 
was making his way along crowded Main Street. Kind Mrs. 
Bassett ! 

Amy wanted to ask him what was troubling him, but before 
their talk gave her a fitting opportunity they had reached Black 
& Co.’s. As they went in she determined that she would find a 
chance, or make one, to do it on their way home. The store was 
full of buyers, and they crowded their way up to the counter and 
were soon busy in selecting the toys which should bring joy and 
gladness to the hearts of the Ferris twins, and so make peace a 
possibility to the rest of Mrs. Bassett’s guests. 

Jem was outside of the window looking at his beloved tin 
soldiers. They had not been sold. There was the colonel on his 
prancing white horse, bravely waving his sword; the color-ser- 
geant proudly carried the stars and stripes; the well-disciplined 
platoons of men stood in company front, ready to follow wher- 
ever led, and on each flank was a cannon ingeniously made to fire 
death-dealing peas. Jem formed the resolution to go to Mr. 
Black on the day after Christmas and offer to work for him as 
cash or errand boy all the holiday week, if he could have those 
soldiers for his pay. The more he thought over this plan the 
more likely it seemed to him that he would get them in that way, 
and he was beginning to look on them as his own, when, alas for 
him! they caught the eyes of Miss Amy Boynton. They would 
be just the thing for her little cousin Ralph; so, forgetting the 
presents she had already bought for him, she bought these at 
once. Ina twinkling they were swept up and packed, and added 
to the bundles Stanton was already carrying. 

When Jem saw his army carried off, horse, foot, and artillery, 
in one fell swoop, his heart was almost broken. He had planned 
such splendid fights with them, assaults with bayonet, stormings 
of forts, through all of which the flag should be carried triumph- 
antly ; he would have been so careful of them. And now they 
were gone, and would probably be given to some careless fellow 
who would break them all to bits, or to some boy who didn’t 
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care for such things. Well, it couldn’t be helped; and, sad at 
heart, he turned away to go home. He noticed that it had 
clouded over again and was snowing softly and heavily. As he 
passed the store-door out came Amy and Stanton. She was so 
very pretty that Jem forgot his good manners in his good taste, 
and stopped to look at her. Seeing the falling snow, Stanton 
said : 

“Will you excuse me fora moment? With all these bundles 
and you to look after, the snow will be too much for me. If 
you'll wait here a second I'll get a cab.” - And then to Jem: 
“Here, boy, do you want to earna quarter? Just hold these 
parcels until I come back. Keep close to this young lady.” 
And he started off after a carriage. 

Jem stood there with his arms full of bundles; in one of them 
were those tin soldiers. In a flash the temptation came to him 
torun with them. He saw that the lady was all wrapped up in a 
long, heavy cloak, and he knew that he was a swift little runner. 
But what would grandma say if she knew? Need she, then, 
know? But he would have to tell Father Currier. He knew 
how wrong it was to steal; but he did want them so badly! It 
was a terrible temptation. Moments come to all of us when our 
power to resist temptation is put to a supreme test. Such a 
moment had come to little Jem. He happened to look at Amy 
just then, and it occurred to him, “ What would the beautiful lady 
think if she knew I wanted to steal her things?” But what 
would the Beautiful Lady, the Queen of Heaven, think, to whom 
Jem had been dedicated, and for whom he cherished a most in- 
tense devotion? That settled the fight in the little fellow’s 
breast. His angel guardian had conquered. And so when Stan- 
ton drove up with his carriage, there was Jem, with his arms full 
of bundles, talking to Amy as if he had known her always. She 
was soon seated in the carriage, and Stanton turned to take their 
purchases from Jem. Something in his face impelled him to 
speak to him. 

“What’s your name, my little man?” 

“* Jem Stanton, sir.” 

“What?” 

“ Jem Stanton.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Going on eight.” 

“ Where’s your father?” 

“T don’t know, sir. He went West after mother died, ever 
so long ago. Grandad says he is dead; but grandma, she says 
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she knows better than that. He'll come home some day, she 
says. I live with grandma near here.” 

“ Have you always lived here?” 

“No, sir. We used to live in Hydeville, but we moved here 
a good many years ago—about four, I think.” 

Stanton took the bundles and piled them on the front seat of 
the coach ; he said, “ | am going home with this boy. Will you 
excuse me if I leave you to ride home alone? I shall be back in 
a little while, and should like very much to have a chance to talk 
with you to-night. Don’t retire too early, please.” Then he 
shut the door and gave the coachman Mrs. Bassett’s number. 
Amy was not a little astonished at this sudden desertion; she 
noticed how excited he was and wondered what the matter 
could be, for she had not overheard the talk between the other 
two. But she would find out that night when Stanton came 
home, she knew that. When she got to Mrs. Bassett’s she told 
her that Mr. Stanton had gone home with a poor little boy who 
had held their bundles for them—a piece of information that 
astonished that lady considerably. 

Meanwhile Jem and Stanton walked off rapidly. Jem won. 
dered who this strange man could be who spoke so kindly to 
him and held his hand so tightly ; he wondered, too, if he had 
forgotten all about that twenty-five cents he was to pay him for 
holding the parcels. As they went along, the little boy almost 
trotting to keep up with the big man, Jem told all about himself 
and his family—how he was in the fourth reader, how grandad 
was blind and couldn’t work, how good Mrs. Bassett had been to 
give them such a bully Christmas dinner, and how he meant to 
work when he grew up. 

Before he came to the end of his story they had reached the 
house where he lived. When they had climbed the stairs the 
strange gentleman held him back for a moment and went into 
the room before him. The lamplight showed the old couple 
sitting side by side before the fire, he smoking his new pipe and 
she knitting industriously at a gray worsted comforter which 
was to be Jem's Christmas present. They made a pretty pic- 
ture; so the stranger thought, at any rate, for he stood there a 
moment watching them without saying a word. Jem slipped 
past him and was on the point of introducing his new friend 
when the old lady looked up. 

What she saw astonished her greatly, for she sprang to her 
feet, dropping her knitting on the floor. With a quick, nervous 
movement she took off her spectacles, wiped them, and replaced 
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them without saying a word, never taking her eyes from the tall 
figure that had now come a little nearer to her, so that the lamp- 
light fell on him. One would have said that she did not trust 
her own eyesight. 

“What is it, Mary?” asked her husband. But she paid no 
attention to him; indeed, she did not hear him. Coming still 
closer to Jem’s new friend, she said in a low, frightened voice: 

“Who are you? Who are you?” | 

He opened his arms ard said: “ Mother, little mother, don’t 
you know me? Have I changed so much as that?” 

In another moment she was in his embrace, kissing him again 
and again, her face streaming with happy tears. “My boy! my 
boy!” was all she said. Then turning her face towards the old 
man, who had risen from his seat and stood there trembling, she 
cried: “ Father, it’s Jim! It’s Jim come back to us again. Oh! 
I knew he would come some day, and now he is here. My 
blessed boy!” And she led him up to his father. “ Jemmy, lad, 
this is your father—your father who went away so long ago. He 
has come back. Go to him; tell him how glad you are to see 
him, and how much you love him. Oh! tell him all. I cannot. 
God be praised that I have lived to this night!” 

Then they all sat around the fire, Jim, with his boy on his 
knee, holding his mother’s hand in his, telling the story of the 
years that had passed. She first told him of the family misfor- 
tunes, and that when his letters stopped, and they heard no more 
of him, his father feared that he was déad. “ But I knew better 
than that, didn’t I, John? I knew that though you had gone 
forth in sorrow you would come back rejoicing, bringing your 
sheaves with you, dear—bringing your sheaves with you.” 

Then Stanton told them all about his adventures. At first he 
had had poor luck of every sort; things went from bad to worse, 
until at last he fell sick of a terrible fever which laid him up for 
months and left him as weak and helpless as a new-born infant. 
That was why his letters stopped. When he was well and 
strong again, and his memory had come back to him—for it wasa 
good while after he began to get well before he could remember 
anything, even his own name—he wrote home to them the first 
thing. He didn’t receive any answer to his letters, so he wrote 
to the postmaster at Hydeville, asking him what had become 
of them. The postmaster wrote that the farm had been sold 
and that they had gone away, no one knew where. He came 
East and searched and searched, and could find no trace of the 
loved ones anywhere; so he returned to the West again with 
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despair in his heart. Then things prospered with him. He got 
a start in the cattle business and made a good deal of money. 
And now he said that he was spending the holidays with Mrs, 
Bassett, and told how he had met Jem on the street that night 
and how Jem had brought him home. Now that he had found 
them, they would never be separated again—never. They must 
go back to Colorado with him next month and live on his ranch, 
and Jem should have a little pony of his own to ride. 

They sat there, happy in each other's new-found society, talk- 
ing over both the past and the future, until the church-clock 
struck eleven. Stanton remembered then that he was Mrs. Bas- 
sett’s guest, and also that Amy Boynton had promised to wait 
for him. So he jumped up and said that he must say good-night 
and leave them or Mrs. Bassett would lock him out. As he was 
leaving the room Jem called out: 

“Father, who was that young lady with you? My! isn’t she 
awfully pretty.” 

Somehow or other Stanton, singularly enough, had made no 
mention of Miss Boynton in his account of his Western life, and 
now when called upon to stand and deliver, as it were, he was a 
trifle confused. He stammered a little and said that she wasa 
very dear friend of his who had lived near him in Cheyenne, 
and with whom, in fact, he had come East. She was a niece ot 
Mrs. Bassett’s. His mother, who had watched his embarrass- 
ment, and who herself had seen Miss Boynton, smiled a little, 
and whispered as she kissed him good-night : 

“Give her my love, dear.” 

When Stanton reached Mrs. Bassett’s he found that nearly 
every one had gone to bed. But among the late ones was Amy. 
She was in the music-room singing; he heard her voice as he 
came in the house and went directly to her. She was alone, and 
he waited at the door until she had finished her song. She 
sang: 


“ One morning, oh! so early, my beloved, my beloved, 
All the birds were singing blithely, as if never they would cease. 
’Twas the Thrush sang in the garden ; 
Hear the story, hear the story : 
And the Lark sang, ‘ Give us glory,’ 
And the Dove sang, ‘ Give us peace.’ 


“Then I listened, oh ! so early, my beloved, my beloved, 
To the murmur from the woodland of the dove, my dear, the dove. 
When.the Nightingale came after, 
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‘Give us fame to sweeten duty,’ 
When the Wren sang, ‘Give us beauty,’ 
She made answer, ‘ Give us love.’ 


“Fair is April, fair the morning, my beloved, my beloved ; 
Now for us doth spring’s bright morning wait upon the year’s increase. 
Let my voice be heard, that asketh 
Not for fame and not for glory— 
‘ Give, for all our life’s dear story, 
Give us love and give us peace.’” . 


At the last chord he spoke to her and she turned on the 
piano-stool to meet him. In a moment he was beside her and 
was telling her why he left her in the carriage, where he went, 
and whom he found. And now that he had it told, he said, now 
that a weight that had lain upon his heart had been removed, he 
wanted to tell her something that, ever since he saw her first, he 
longed to tell her. 

Just then the clock in a neighboring church-spire struck mid- 
night, and at once the air was filled with the music of chiming 
bells. 

“ Amy,” said Stanton, “it is Christmas morning. I wish you 
a very merry Christmas and many of them. You spoke of giv- 
ing my boy a present. I am going to ask one for myself.” 





The next morning Jem found beside his plate at the break- 
, fast-table a package, which on being opened proved to be his tin 
soldiers, at last come to their destined general. On the top of 
the box was a Christmas card, on which was written: 

“ Dear Jem, from his new mother.” 

He didn’t understand it at first, but grandma did, and she 
was not a bit astonished, when Stanton came in the forenoon, to 
see him lead Amy into the room and present her as her new 
daughter. 
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LILIES AMONG THORNS. 
1. 


THE snow, which had begun to fall about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, came down swiftly, whirling in the wind and de- 
stroying itself on the lighted window-panes. It was now six 
o’clock. Under the track of the Elevated Railroad the road- 
way was comparatively clear; everywhere else the white car- 
pet lay. People who had started out in the morning under a 
blue sky stamped energetically as the cold snow melted on 
their shoes. In spite of the closing of day, which ought to be 
sad; in spite of the whirling snow, through which the gas-lamps 
peered dimly; in spite of the blast, that pierced light coats and 
tried to tear away thin shawls, the time was cheerful. 

- To many it was cheerful because work was over; to many 
because it was near Christmas time. 

The young women coming into South Fifth Avenue from the 
down-town factories and work-shops, each with her novel and 
lunch-box clasped close to her bosom, had much to say, in loud 
and sprightly tones, of festivals, past, present, and to come: 
how one had assisted at the sociable of the Rosebud Coterie on 
Monday and at the assembly of the Select Six, and how another 
expected to appear in a new gown and compete for a prize for 
waltzing on the succeeding Monday. “Says I's,” “says he’s,” 
and “ says she’s’ were as frequent as dropped /’s in the streets of 
London. Young male persons on various street-corners .raised 
their hats in mock politeness and expressed their opinions, in 
stage-whispers, of the passing damsels. Thereupon there was 
much giggling. Cheerfulness reigned, principally because it 
was Saturday night. South Fifth Avenue, dingy as it is, looked 
quite gay when well covered up with snow. 

Beyond lay Washington Square—a fabula rasa, a great, 
white sheet of yet untrodden snow, silent in the bustle around it. 

In that lively French quarter of which Washington Square 
is the upper boundary is the charcuterte of L. Marquette. L. 
Marquette’s veal-pies, sausages, arrangements of ham, elaborate 
and mysterious, are as well known even outside the French 
quarter as the ¢adle-d’héte of his friend C. Martel in Bleecker 
Street, where innumerable courses, a half-bottle of wine, and 
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conversation on all the leading topics of the day may be had 
for the moderate sum of forty-five cents lawful money of the 
United States. 

Aurore Marquette finished a moss-rose as the clock struck 
six, and descended from her little work-room over the back 
part of the shop to join her father and mother. Aurore was 
the daughter of ‘“‘L”’—otherwise Louis Camille Jacques. She 
made artificial Mowers in the little back room, while her father 
and her young brother Jean managed the charcuterie, and her 
mother carried on a laundry in the basement. ‘“ Each to his 
talent,” Madame Marguette often said. 

L. Marquette always closed his shop at dusk. He had im- 
perative engagements, he said, on Saturday nights. He had 
dressed to fulfil one of these engagements. He was leaving the 
house somewhat crestfallen, for madame, who did not approve 
of this early closing, had attacked him on the subject of religion. 

“ Tats-tot/” cried madame. “Thou hast no more religion 
than a pig.” 

“fT am a Catholic,” answered her husband reproachfully, 
“but of the liberal school—of the school of progress.” 

“ Thou art too liberal with thy tongue. Va!” cried madame, 

Monsieur felt these insulting words more deeply than usual, 
He felt himself to be a very important personage this evening, 
for he was about to preside over a dinner of the Cercle Voltaire 
at the restaurant of C. Martel, where free thought was poured 
out abundantly. 

Madame Marquette was not very religious; like many of her 
class—she came of a race of Burgundian peasants—she looked on 
priests with a certain terror because they reminded her of death. 

Aurore was different. She never missed Mass; she ap- 
proached the sacraments frequently; her father paused in his 
abuse of religion while she was present. Madame approved of 
this. She believed that religion was good for young women; 
and of course, when one became old, very old, and had nothing 
else to do, one ought to be devout. That went without saying. 
But the laundry and the accounts of the charcuterie took all her 
time ; besides, if one went to the priests, the priests were likely 
to come to one for something. Madame worked hard for Jean. 
She loved Jean; one day he should go back to Burgundy, live 
On the land she would buy him, and be a gentleman. So far 
Jean was abominably American; but, though disappointed, ma- 
dame felt that this might be overcome. She was very indul- 
gent to Jean; Aurore she kept with a tight rein. She adored 
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—in the French sense—the performances of opera-bouffe, but 
she would have swooned if Aurore had entered a theatre. Au- 
rore had much less freedom than the young girls around her. 
Having lived in a tenement-house during a great part of her 
life, she knew more of life than girls of seventeen are supposed 
to know. She was good and pure. She had been sent to a 
parochial school, taught by sisters, for two years. 

After that, there being no room in the laundry for her, she 
was set to the moulding of caramels in the small factory of her 
uncle, Napoleon Champfleury, in Houston Street. But again 
madame said, Chacun a son métier, and Aurore went into the arti- 
ficial-flower business with success. ‘ 

The Marquette household was much more comfortable than 
many of the households near it. The principal reason of this 
was that Madame Marquette owned the house she lived in, so 
. that there was no landlord to be reckoned with, and a great deal 
of the combined earnings of the charcuterie and the laundry were 
put into bank by madame with a view to Jean’s future aggran- 
dizement. Madame tolerated her husband, respected Aurore, | 
and worshipped Jean. Hard asa rock in her dealings with the 
world at large, she could refuse him nothing. The future, when 
her beloved son should be a proprietor in her native commune, 
adding land to land, was real to her. She thought of it, planned 
for it, every day of her life. She was indefatigably industrious. 
When other people could barely make both ends meet Madame 
Marquette could make them lap over. 

Her husband and she were materialists. He, echoing his 
favorite Paris orators and journals, believed that liberty meant 
entire freedom from restraint ; that the flesh and the world were 
to be cherished as the only existing things; that the devil was 
an invention of the priests. He held that religion was good for 
_ young girls and old women, but he often said, with the applause - 
of the Cercle Voltaire, that a woman's husband should be her 
only confessor. And yet when the sharp point of a skewer had 
run into his side he had howled and yelled for a priest, and 
blasphemed horribly because the priest was slow in coming. 
When the priest did come the brave Monsieur Marquette had 
discovered that the wound was trivial, so he apologized, and, as 
it was Friday, invited “ Monsieur le Curé to dine off a ravish- 
ing haricot of mutton.” He was superstitious. He was sullen 
all day when anybody upset the salt. Once, when he found he 
had dined with twelve other men at the Cercle Voltaire, he 
went home and lay sick for a week. 
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Madame had her “feelings ” about religion. Once, when Jean 
had the scarlet fever, she went to church to pray. She fast- 
ed rigorously on Good Friday, eating only tripe, although the 
other Fridays were nothing to her, and she crossed herself 
whenever she spilled the salt. She would cheerfully have sent 
Aurore to the Protestant Episcopal mission-school, but both 
Jean and Aurore had been insulted by a tract-distributer who 
offered to give them new clothes, so they had been sent to the 
parochial school of St. Alphonsus. 

Louis Marquette was never weary of uttering foul threats 
against “the enemy,” the priest. 

“ Tais-toi/”’ cried madame. “It is true that they take our 
substance and give us nothing in return; but thou shalt not 
abuse them in thy loud voice inthe shop. The Americans do 
not understand thee. They think thou art a fool, and some day 
an /rlandais sauvage will break thy head. To hear thee talk 
one would think that thou art a pagan, that thou hadst never 
made thy First Communion.” 

“T am not an animal!” answered Marquette, stung by the 
insinuation about the First Communion. 

It seemed strange to the Americans who knew this pair and 
others like them, so utterly earthy and so ill-instructed, that a 
Catholic country could have produced them. | 

To eat, drink, work, sleep, to attend occasionally a café concert 
in Fourteenth Street or the Bowery, to spout at the Cercle Vol- 
taire, to be seen with madame at the annual ball of the Société 
Industrielle, was the life of this human being. Ashort, stout, 
bull-necked man, with a close-cropped bullet-head, white-skinned, 
with sharp, black eyes and plump hand, was Marquette. He 
generally wore a cook’s cap and apron. 

Madame was short in stature, blonde, not yet fifty, good- 
natured, but firm and a thorough woman of business. Manette 
and Ninon did the work of the laundry. Madame saw the 
customers, kept the accounts, and marked the “pieces” with 
red silk threads. 

Aurore had the smooth, delicately pink-tinted complexion 
which seems to us essentially French because we always find 
it on the covers of the old-fashioned Paris doxbon boxes. The 
good boy, with a stiff white rosette and a prayer-book in his 
hand, in these works of art, always has it. She had large, black 
eyes, bright and alert, a slight figure, neatly dresged. She was 
not permitted to wear the gilded ornaments which gave her 
acquaintances such fictitious glory. When Aurore was not 
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making artificial flowers she was knitting. Aurore was a good 
Catholic; she had become used to her parents’ manner of life, 
but she was not influenced by it. Although very much of a 
French girl, it seemed “ foreign ”’ to her. 

Most of the working-girls of Aurore’s acquaintance spent 
their days in hard work and their nights in revelry. They 
lived,in their work-shops; spent a few hours in the tenement- 
houses where they lived; the rest was dancing and gaslight— 
assemblies in the winter, picnics in the summer. 

Jean Marquette, Aurore’s brother, was no stranger to this 
social revelry of which one-half the world of New York 
knows so little. He ran wild. Jean had no sympathy with the 
views of his father, who was “French,” and consequently, in 
Jean’s progressive eyes, imbecile. Aurore spoke a kind of 
patois with her father and mother ; Jean rarely. condescended 
to anything but the slang of the Bowery. Jean was a taller, 
slimmer edition of his sister, with a rougher skin, but with 
similar large, alert eyes and an indefinable air of New York 
‘“‘knowingness.” 

While the snow fell and the trains on the Elevated Railroad 
thundered through it, while Marquette uttered ribaldry over his 
chasse-café at C. Martel’s, while the Bowery, further down, be- 
gan to flare and glare, while God waited almost deserted on the 
altar of St. Alphonsus’, while careless laughs sounded from the 
crowds on their way to the theatres, madame dozed in the lit- 
tle office of the laundry in the basement over her pint of Beau- 
jolais, Aurore knitted, and Jean pitched a penny ina corner. A 
whistle, quick and sharp, sounded outside. Aurore hoped that 
Jean bad not heard it. She knew it was the usual Saturday-night 
signal. It meant the gallery of a theatre with a boon companion 
and a night of anxiety for her. All night she would lie awake 
fearing that her father would discover that Jean was out, fearing, 
above all, that Jean would drink whiskey. Aurore, who would 
have seen with perfect equanimity Jean drink glass after glass 
of claret or Burgundy, had an inexpressible horror of whiskey. 

The whistle was heard again. Jean raised his head. 

“Ha!” he said in a dramatic whisper. ‘“’Tis he! I must 
dissemble! We may be happy yet. Farewell, Aur-o-r-r-re!” 

“Don’t go, Jean. Stay with maman and me. Just this 
once! Do!” 

Jean put his finger to his nose derisively. “ What do you 
take me for? Mom’s asleep and you’re not much fun. See you 
later! Ned Barnes is waiting for me.” 
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“Stop, Jean! Bring him in. Let me see what kind of a boy 

he is.” 
“Can’t. He’s boss, but he’s shy. And the old lady would 
raise the neighborhood if | brought a boy in here. Good-by. 
Wait up for me this once and let mein. I'll go to confession 
next week, I swear.” 

“ Ah! Jean, you’ve promised before.” 

“Ves, | will—I will, Aurore, just to spite the old man.” 

“Don’t say that, Jean ; you don’t mean it.” 

“ Tu paries ta douce vie /—you bet your sweet lifeI do! I’m 
off, Aurore. I’ve got seventy-five cents. Wait up now, like a 
daisy !”’ 

“Q Jean! I will, if you promise not to drink the whisk-ee!” 
Aurore cried imploringly. To this Jean answered by forming 
his hands into the shape of a cup and drinking with much ap- 
parent gusto. 

The whistler without struck up a lively melody. Madame 
awoke, and Jean slipped out. Madame raised her glass to her 
lips and looked around. 

“Dame!” she said, “ where’s Jean?” 

“ Gone out, maman.” 

“Aurore, you should have kept him in. He is becoming 
p like the Americans, an infidel, a spendthrift, a vaurzen, respect- 
ing neither religion nor his parents. I shall take him back to 
France soon for his education. America,” said madame, with a 
solemn shake of her head, “is a bad place for boys. They grow 
' careless. They ought to make their First Communion and 
marry well. But here,” sighed madame, “ there is no dot; they 
cannot marry well.” . 

“T hope Jean will not drink the whisk-ee,” sighed Aurore. 

“Bah!” retorted madame. “The boy must -have his /re- 
daine de jeunesse; he must amuse himself. He came home the ’ 
other night smelling of the whisk-ee, and I said, ‘ At whose wed- 
ding have you been?’ and I scolded him well. He begins 
young. It is the way of the Americans; but it will be the 
sooner over. Thou wouldst make a little priest of him,” cried 
madame fiercely, dropping into the patois, “ with thy confessions 
and scapulars; but I want no priests here. I would strangle 
him if | thought+he would wear a beretta. No money of mine 
shall ever make a priest, Aurore. Bah! Let the boy alone!” 

Aurore smiled a little at the idea of Jean as a priest. 

“No,” said madame. “Wi l'homme, ni femme, prétre. No 
priest shall ever handle my money, Aurore.” 
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Aurore sighed and went on with her knitting. Madame 
turned to speak to a customer who had entered. 

Jean met his friend. 

Ned Barnes’ hands were thrust into his pockets; he wore no 
overcoat, and this partly accounted for the vigor with which he 
whistled and danced clog-steps on the sidewalk. Ned was a 
rough-looking boy, for he had just come from work. 


“ Halloo, Johnny!” he said. “ Thought you’d never come!” 
“ You're early. Had your supper yet?” 
“No.” 


‘*So much the worse for you. Which shall it be, Niblo’s or 
the Grand Opera House? There’s a boss show at the Grand 
Opera.” 

The boys shuffled along aimlessly, making a shrill duet of 
the popular “ Voici le Sabre,” and exchanging snow-balls at 
various corners with friends or enemies. Jean had a copious 
vocabulary of slang, which he used unsparingly. 

“Haven't seen you out at night lately, Ned. What have 
you been doing? Did your mother bar the door?” 

“ Been studying.” 

“ Studying ?”’ 

“Yes; Latin.” 

Jean gave a prolonged whistle. Ned turned up the steps of 
St. Alphonsus’ Church. 

“What's that for?” asked Jean. “ Let us turn back. Why 
are you going in there ?”’ 

“‘ Because I think I ought to go and you ought to come with 
me.” 

Jean hung back. “Say, Ned, don’t let us go to-night. 
Some other night. I’ve got the chink and we can have a good 
time. Besides, I'll get blazes if I go; I have not been for an 
awful long time.” 

Ned gently pushed him up the steps. Once inside Jean said 
to himself that he was “dished.” The boys entered a pew and 
knelt. Jean’s heart felt like lead, and he looked longingly to- 
wards the door. Ned had thoughtfully taken possession of the 
end of the pew. The perennial light burning before the taber- 
nacle seemed to Jean like an eye watching him. The dim lights 
and the sight of bowed forms waiting for their turn to enter the 
confessional made him gloomy. But the tranquil influence of 
the place gradually benumbed his restlessness. There was an 
oid prayer-book lying inthe pew. Jean, seeing by Ned’s posi- 
tion that there was no chance of escape, picked it up and be- 
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ganto read. It happened to be one of those volumes, translated 
with more zeal than discretion from the French, which contain 
a most varied, minute, and scrupulous “examination of con- 
science.” 

“T an’t so bad, after all,” he whispered to Ned. “ I’ve never 
done more than half of them things.” There was a little of the 
pharisaical in the tone in which he added: “Human respect? 
What's human respect? Isit asin?” 

“Mind your own sins, Johnny, and don’t be looking after 
other people’s.”’ 

“ He'll give me h——; oh! blazes, there’s another cuss-word !” 
Jean knelt down again and beat his breast vigorously. “Say, 
Ned, let’s put it off for to-night. I can’t remember anything. 
And there’s an old crow just gone into the box. She’ll keep the 
priest all night. Come!” 

Ned was immovable. Jean nudged him in vain. Fora time 
Jean listlessly watched the light before the tabernacle and the 
shadows of some kneeling figures, veiled in semi-gloom, waiting 
for a confessor who had not yet come. He found it hard to 
contemplate the dreadful task before him without a tremor of 
the nerves. He recalled several important transgressions; he 
said the Act of Contrition ; buta phantasm of the theatre, with its 
Saturday-night crowds and glittering lights, arose before his: 
eyes. A priest, from whose confessional the old woman—al- 
luded to in expressive Bowery dialect as the “old crow”—had . 
come, opened the door, looked over a group of kneeling 
women, and beckoned to the two boys. Jeanshrank back. Ned 
pulied and pushed him. Hardly before he knew it Jean knelt 
in the dark box before the grating. The slide flew back and 
the priest spoke in an encouraging voice. It was all over ina 
few minutes. 

Jean was soon kneeling near Ned in the pew. 

After a while they stood on the steps and simultaneously 
drew a long breath. 

“It’s awful easy when it’s over,” said Jean. 

“Was he hard?” 

“TI should smile,” answered Jean. “I feel as clean as a 
whistle ! ”’ 

Jean ran home, all thought of the theatre gone. He told 
Aurore, and she kissed him. 
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Ned Barnes, after leaving Jean with a promise to meet him 
on Sunday afternoon, ran for some distance along South Fifth 
Avenue until he came to a dingy shop-window. There were 
ancient pistols in it, labelled with low “cash” prices, a collec- 
tion of unpolished silverware, diamonds in settings more or less 
damaged, a shawl or two, a big Bible, a little child’s frock, all 
marked with a price in black and white. It was a pawn-shop. 
The space in front of the counter was filled by anxious, drageled 
women and unwashed men, just from their work, exchanging 
tickets for necessary articles they had pawned during the week. 

In one case it was a good coat; in another, pillows and 
sheets; in another,a woman’s gown. The only luxury drawn 
out while Ned was there on this Saturday night was an old 
violin. Ned waited, jingling some coins in his pockets, until it 
came to his turn. He gave his ticket for a bundle which con- 
tained a blanket shawl; then he left. The crowd of eager appli- 
cants increased. Those who were waiting to redeem articles 
were generally sad-looking people, but not dissipated. Those 
who came to deposit things were wretched and dissipated. It 
was plain from their faces that the pittance thus gained would 
be spent during the night in drink. 

Ned stopped at a shop to buy some sausages, a loaf of bread, 
and a little tea. 

Whistling cheerfully, he plunged into a narrow street where 
the snow melted on sidewalks encrusted with the dirt of many 
summers and winters. On the coal-box at the corner of this 
street three young men—two keeping in a sitting position 
the third, who was drunk—were singing. Two young girls 
waiting at the same corner joined their voices in the song, and 
then accepted the invitation of the young men to enter the 
grocery foradrink. This grocery-shop was evidently a resort 
for the neighborhood ; people with baskets were entering, but 
more-—especially children—carried pitchers and cans. The 
principal traffic of the place was not in solids. 

Ned paused at the door of a tall house. His entrance was 
intercepted by the body of a woman, whose tin can lay empty 
beside her. She had evidently fallen in the act of going to get 
it refilled. A young man was trying to pull her into the hall. 
She was a middle-aged woman, the mother of the man. She 
resisted stupidly, trying to seize the handle of the can. 

“ Halloo, Barnes! Give usa hand. Mom’s on another spree 
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and I want to get her into the hall. I’ve got an engagement 
down town and I can’t afford to fool away my time here. We'll 
move her inside. She'll be sobered off by the time I get back.” 

« All right, Mack,” said Ned. 

Together they lifted the woman—or the semblance of a 
woman—into the hall. Her face was distorted and bloated ; 
she opened her lips, and from them issued a strain of foul impre- 
cations, mingled with the smell of stale beer. 

Neither Ned nor her son noticed this. They were used to it. 
Mack, when the woman had been put in a sitting posture against 
the wall, invited Ned to join him in a “ racket ” at the ball of the 
Grand Moguls. Ned shook his head and ran through the hall- 
way to a court in the rear of the house. This court was filled 
with piles of ashes and refuse, mercifully whitened by the snow. 
There was another house, a six-story building. Each story had 
what looked like a small balcony with an iron railing. Each of 
these fire-escapes was filled with flower-pots, cooking utensils, 
old pieces of carpet floating in the wind. They gave the house 
a very ragged appearance. In all the windows of all the six 
stories lights shone. The house seemed as full as a bee-hive. 
There was a great deal of noise, showing that the inhabitants 
were active. 

Against the background of a bed-post a man could be seen 
shaving himself in one window, stopping occasionally to refresh 
himself from a beer-can. Children, some of them shivering and 
half-dressed, were climbing the stairs, pitchers or cans in hand. 
It was Saturday night, and the beverage of Gambrinus flowed— 
the milk and honey of this miserable, unknown land. The dread- 
ful dirt and dilapidation of this rear tenement-house were masked 
in the day-time by the house in front of it. 

It was Ned’s home. He ran up the narrow stairs with a light 
heart. There were sounds of laughter and of wrath ; evil words 
and curses came from out open doors. From other rooms came 
savory odors and a clatter of dishes. A young girl, dressed in 
light silk and gauze—for few of these people were too poor to 
have gay clothes when occasion required—was being admired 
by a group of neighbors on a landing, she holding a kerosene- 
lamp over her head. Two women on the landing above were 
fighting about lighting the corridor. The place was a Babel ; 
yet it was Ned's home, and it is the home of many like him, 
where lilies grow and bloom in the company of poison-bearing 
weeds, 

Here Virtue and Vice jostle each other, meet each other on 
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the stairs, speak to each other day after day. Here the libertine 
is one of the household with the pure of heart. Strangers 
breathing corruption and contamination live within these gates; 
and here Vice becomes so familiar that Virtue does not even 
blush in her presence. The little children learn the language of 
blasphemy before they can utter their own names; and to the 
young those things which Christians veil in mystery are as open 
books. Here the prayer and the curse are heard side by side, 
and the saint dies in the room next to, the despairing sinner. It 
is a wonderful microcosm. And those who ought know so little 
of it! The animalculz that exist ina drop of Mediterranean 
water are as unknown to some of us as those people who are 
forced by poverty to have such strange companions, 

Ned knocked at a door on the fifth floor. It was opened at 
once by his mother. Her face, which was pale and stamped 
with the imprint of many trials, brightened as she kissed him. 
He gave her a hearty smack in return, and stepped back into the 
passage to shake the snow from his shoes. She watched him 
with a look of the deepest affection in her dark blue eyes—those 
Irish eyes that are never without sadness after the first sparkle 
of mirth has passed out of them. She was not old, and yet she 
seemed old. There was no gray hair in the brown bands 
smoothed over her wrinkled brow, and there was a look of 
serenity in her face as her eyes rested on Ned, and at this 
moment it was plain that she was not much over fifty; but trials 
and privations had made her old-looking and frail. 

“ T’ve brought your shawl, mother.” 

“Dear boy!” she said, closing the door and filling a basin of 
water for him to wash with. “I can go to Mass now. Howl 
missed that shawl!” 

She wore a faded but scrupulously clean calico gown, witha 
little collar of the same stuff at the neck. 

Ned plunged his head into the basin with a splash. 

“Suppose you had not been paid to-night, Ned, what a 
difference it would have made to us! And Monday Christmas, 
too. I could not have gone to Mass in this dress; it would kill 
me in this weather. I wonder if the people who pay for work 
ever think what a difference the time of paying out a little money 
makes to the poor?” 

“The people around here wouldn’t have so much beer to- 
night if they hadn’t been paid,” said Ned out of the folds of the 
towel. 

“ Poor creatures!” 
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She set about frying the sausages and some potatoes at a 
cooking-stove. The well-trimmed and scrupulously clean kero- 
sene-lamp lit a room which was sparsely furnished, yet cheerful. 
Ned had a bed in a sort of closet off the room. The floor was 
white; it had been scrubbed and rescrubbed. The walls were 
white, too; a picture of the Sacred Heart over the lounge which 
served for Mrs. Barnes’ bed, and a scarlet geranium in the 
window, showing against a white shade, were the only patches 
of positive color. There was a patch of worn carpet in the 
centre of the room, and a packing-box covered with muslin, sur- 
mounted by a scrap of looking-glass. A table, two chairs, and 
a stool completed the furniture. Ned’s face was cheerful and 
ruddy as he took down a few pages which had been torn from a 
book, and began to study them, while his mother prepared 
supper. 

Years ago Mrs. Barnes had come from Ireland in possession 
of all the good which fortunate young girls get in the nuns’ 
schools in Ireland. She was deft, industrious; she was intelli- 
gent and well instructed. She served ina family as half house- 
maid, half seamstress; then she married Tom Barnes. Tom 
Barnes was a giant of a North Carolinian, long-bearded and long- 
legged. He had come to New York because he knew that 
skilled labor commanded the highest wages there. Having 
nothing to do on Sundays, he wandered into Catholic churches, 
and in a year’s time entered the Church. He saw his future 
wife in St. Peter’s one morning at Mass. He asked the priest to 
introduce him. The wooing was not long a-doing. It was a 
very happy marriage. Tom lived in a populous neighborhood. 
He was open-handed and -open-hearted. He was a machinist 
earning good wages, and there was nothing niggardly about 
him. He was of such a sunny temperament that he could not 
foresee a rainy day. When he died there was intense grief 
inhis neighborhood. His wife’s countrymen were particularly 
sorrow-stricken. He had been a good friend to many of them. 

“ Many’s the job of work he’s got for me,’ said one of them, 
“and if I spend my last cent I'll follow him in a coach to Cal- 
vary the morning.” ; 

And he did spend his last cent, and more too; for the family 
clock found its way to the pawn-shop, and was not redeemed 
until several months after Tom Barnes’ grand funeral. 

It was a grand funeral. The priest of the parish permitted 
only ten carriages at any funeral; but seventy-six, by actual 
count, kept around the corner. The wreaths, anchors, crosses, 
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scythes, etc., done in flowers, had to be drawn in a separate 
carriage to the grave. It was generally said that Tom Barnes’ 
friends had done their duty most handsomely. 

A little more than a year had passed since this great ebulli- 
tion of gratitude and admiration, and Mrs. Barnes pawned her 
shawl to help pay a month's rent which would not have reached 


the sum paid by sorrowing friends for two of the carriages in 


that now-forgotten cortége! “Tal es la vida!” said the Span. 
ish woman across the passage, who remembered the great floral 
display. 

Ned was “general utility” in an office down town. His 
mother sewed when she could see; but her eyes were not 
always to be depended upon. Ned’s education had stopped 
short when his father died. He had learned to read, write, and 
cipher. It was intended by both his parents that he should 
have a great chance. And this great chance they talked of, 
dreamed of, but said little of it to Ned. They hoped and prayed 
that he might one day become a priest. How closely the 
mother watched him; how happy the father was when he found 
Ned, when a little boy, imitating the chant and swinging an 
imaginary censer! Nothing was said to the boy about it; but 
the father and mother prayed much. 

Ned was a cheerful, boisterous boy, always ready for fun, 
never still, not particularly fond of study. He had never missed 
a baseball match, if he could help it; but no day had passed, 
since he had been taught to say it, that he had omitted his 
rosary. He was outwardly a rough-and-tumble fellow, ready 
with his tongue and his fist, but also ready to say or doa kind 
thing, and never afraid to do what he thought was his duty. 

The office-work, after his days at home and school, was hard. 
But he “ pitched into it” with all his might. It was a great blow 
—he felt it more and more every day—to lose a hope which of 
late had become more and more defined. This was the hope his 
parents had secretly cherished—the hope of becoming a priest. 
He had served Mass and he knew the pronunciation of Latin. 
He had found, among the waste paper that fell to his share at the 
office, a few leaves from a Latin grammar. They contained 
only the declensions of ‘“mensa”’ and “dominus,” with other 
nouns and notes. But he made the most of them. These leaves 
were treasures to him. He pored over them every night. His 
mother was obliged—a delightful obligation !—to hear him recite 
them over and over again. 

He must work. His mother was dependent on him. Work, 
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work, work stretched out before him until death. He could not 
be idle a day; the rent must be paid, food found. Should his 
work fail his only friend was the pawn-shop. Yet nothing, he 
said over and over again, was impossible to God. His mother 
had guessed—what secrets of their sons’ hearts do not mothers 
guess?—his aspiration. There was now no need of secrecy, and 
they talked it over often. These were happy hours, as they sat 
near the little cooking-stove and made this loving plan for the 
glory of God. What if the house shook at times with the mad 
and drunken revelry of the tenants around them? Here was an 
oasis of peace and hope. 

Ned had a good appetite. His mother smiled as she filled 
his plate a second time ; she asked him cheerful questions ; but, 
nevertheless, this Saturday before Christmas had brought her a 
great disappointment. In one of the second-hand book-stores 
she had seen a Latin grammar. For months she had made little 
economies to surprise Ned with this longed-for book on Christ- 
mas morning. But Ned’s employer had gone out of town the 
week before and forgotten to pay him his weekly five dollars. 
The rent came due that week, and to pay it—for the landlord 
never waited for very poor tenants—she had been compelled to 
sacrifice her little hoard and to pawn her shawl. It was a sore 
disappointment to her. 

Ned told her how he had got Jean Marquette to go to con-— 
fession. She was pleased. 

“Tt will bring a blessing on you, Ned.” 

“ Just think, mother, the poor fellow had not been to confes- 
sion for two or three years! It’s because his associations are 
bad.” 

Mrs. Barnes smiled a little. What were Ned's associations ? 
A quarrel in the passage between a man and a boy, each call- 
ing the other unutterable names, answered her thought. The 
mother and son said the rosary. To-morrow was Sunday, and 
after that would come Christmas, so they could afford to chat 
long into the night. 

“ Mother,” said Ned, “I think you'll have to take a run out. 
Mr. Marston gave me an extra dollar to-day, and I want you 
to buy yourself a Christmas present—something you don’t want: 
a bit of lace oraribbon. I want you to be extravagant just 
this once—at Christmas, you know.” He pressed a silver dollar 
into her hand. Her eyes moistened. It was so like his father ! 

“What would an old woman like me do with ribbons or 
laces, dear?” she asked in a low voice. ‘O dear boy! I wish 
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you had a chance; I’d wear a calico dress all the rest of my life, 
and be happy to shiver with cold, if | could see you on the way 
to being a priest of God. If you had only a few years at 
school before your father died! If you were only fit to try for 
the seminary I’d be willing to give you to God and go—yes, | 
would, Ned—go into the almshouse myself.” 

“Hush, mother!” Ned ‘said, with singular dignity. “ Don’t 
talk that way. There’s no hope of one, and no fear, while I 
have my health, of the other. God knows I pray every day 
for ‘the chance’; God knows I believel can best do his will as a 
priest of God. This has grown stronger on me since father 
died. It seemstomeI was sucha young boy before that. Don’t 
you remember what the Jesuit father at the Mass said the other 
day, ‘ Obedience is better than sacrifice’? Let us be obedient, 
mother, and wait.” 

His mother rocked herself to and fro with a sigh that was 
very like a sob. 

“ Sure, Ned, we want so little and we want only the good, 
and look at the people that work only for the devil and have 
so much. Why, the least part of it would be more than enough 
for us. It’s hard to be patient, Ned, although I’m an old woman 
and have seen your brothers and sisters die one by one. And 
there’s nothing like death to teach a woman patience. I don't 
complain of the dirt and the vileness of this place, Ned, though 
it’s far from what I’ve been used to ; but you—you, dear boy—” 

She put up her fingers to her eyes and sobbed aloud. 

Ned threw his arm around her neck and said: “ And is it 
richness we want at Christmas time, mother dear? Isn't that 
queer at such a time, when He was born in a stable? Come, 
dear old mother, let’s go out and buy a Christmas gift, to make 
you young again.” 

She kissed his red, rough hand and put her shawl around 
her. ‘“ No, Ned, I'll goalone. There’s no fear that anybody 
will run away with me.” 

Ned humored her, and she left the room. 

Would it be gone? Would some other anxious mother have 
seized it before she could get it? She need not have feared 
so; the inhabitants of that district did not thirst after Latin 
grammars any more than they thirsted after fountains of water. 

She almost ran through the court and hall into the street, 
murky, snow-filled, and almost deserted now. She _ soon 
reached the book-stand. It was closed! No, there was the 
keeper relighting his torch, which had just gone out. It flared 
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up again. She read the legend: “ Any book in this row for fifty 
cents”: Zhe Art of Cooking, Tricks with Cards, Charlotte Temple, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. It had been there. Where was it? Mrs. 
Barnes turned anxiously to the man. 

“I change ’em every three days,” he said; “that is, 1 take 
out the unattractive ones.” And he gave her the Andrews and 
Stoddard's Latin Grammar from a pile of “ reduced—forty 
cents.” Unattractive! How foolish the man was! Who could 
find a Latin grammar unattractive? She paid the money, took 
her change, and almost ran homeward. She noticed the sky 
was red in the direction of South Fifth Avenue. She heard 
the clangor of a steam-engine and then of another. The tene- 
ment-houses, both front and rear, were all alive. Excitement 
of any kind was a boon to their inhabitants, and they made the 
most of a fire. 

“God help the poor folk this night!” murmured Mrs. Barnes 
as she hurried up-stairs with the precious book in her shawl. 
How glad and surprised Ned would be!, She pushed open the 
door softly. The fire burned, the lamp was lit, his leaves lay 
on the table; but he was gone, and the horrible clangor of the 
fire-alarm filled the street. An undefined fear took possession 
of the mother. 


III. 


When Jean had come into the little office so unexpectedly 
early Madame Marquette wanted to know why. 

“T’ve been at church, ma mére, scraping the skillet,” said 
Jean, taking an old checker-board from the closet. “ Play, 
Aurore?” 

“Bah!” said madame, “I ignore your danalités. I under- 
stand not the scraping of the skillet. What is it, Aurore?” 

“ Jean has confessed this evening; he will be a better boy.” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. “He is good enough,” 
she said. “But he might be more careful with his money. I 
don’t want him to be a church-mouse, Aurore, like you.” 

“It would be better if I were more like Aurore. Say, 
Aurore, I saw James Connor at church. His hat was on the 
floor at the end of the pew. I'd have hidden it, if I could; but 
| hadn’t time. You'd have liked to see him, wouldn’t you, 
Aurore? I tell you, he is a craw-thumper. He prayed like a 
steam-engine !”’ 
Madame frowned. 
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“Don’t talk to your sister of that /rlandais sauvage. He is 
nothing; he is poor, and the dot of your sister shall not be 
wasted on him. And I want her,” continued madame, pounding 
the desk emphatically with her fist—‘‘1 want her to be more 
civil to Pierre Rouié, who is rich, and most eloquent, your father 
says, at the Cercle Voltaire. He shall be her affianced. We 
have arranged.” 

“He is a mummy!” said Jean. He would probably have 
added something exceedingly impertinent; but he recollected 
himself. Aurore’s face flushed and she bent her head over the 
checker-board. 

Jean became restless. Checkers was a stupid game after the 
diversions he was accustomed to. It was too early to go to bed. 
There was nothing in the room to read, except a copy of the 
Courrier and a dog-eared novel, Les Belles Amies du Diable, a 
favorite of madame. 

He yawned. “J think I'll take a walk, Aurore.” 

Aurore trembled. If he went out alone in the gay streets 
what might not happen? 

“ May I go, too?” she asked timidly. 

““Why, certainly,” he said, quite gently. At other times he 
would have laughed at such a proposition. Aurore put on her 
hat and cloak. She never thought of the snow. It did not in- 
convenience her at all. Madame made no opposition. She was 
lost in thought. She was building her castle. Her father’s 
farm at home arose before her. Oh! to regain it, to possess it, 
to add to it ; to see Jean reign rich and powerful among the rich 
relatives and neighbors who had slighted her! To have him 
take a wife from the proudest of them, to have them sue for 
him, flatter and caress her son!—the ingrates, the upstarts who 
had despised her! Madame had the French peasant’s mania for 
land, but only for the land in France, in her native province. 

If Marquette would let her sell the house—she knew it would 
bring a good price—she would draw a good round sum from the 
bank and start with Jean for France in a week’s time. Aurore 
and Marquette could stay among the Americans for a while. 
But Jean was becoming spoiled; he hated to speak French ; he 
was an American gamin. It must be stopped. Oh! if Marquette 
would only consent to sell the house she could buy the old farm 
and add another to it at once. But Marquette was obstinate ; 
she knew that she could not moye him on this subject. He 
cared very little for French land. Madame got angry thinking 
of it. She thrust out her hand and hit the desk in a passion ; the 
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lamp, which stood at the edge, fell over with a crash. Madame 
sprang to her feet. But only the chimney had broken; the 
lamp was safe: it had fallen on a heap of unwashed linen. 
Madame picked it up with a strange feeling. What if it had set 
fire to the house? Marquette was out, Jean and Aurore were 
out, the bachelor tenant on the fourth floor was out; the two 
servants of the laundry had gone to bed, but they were within 
call. If—? Madame lit a candle and laid the lamp among the 
clothes. The house was heavily insured. If—? The money in 
hand in spite of Marquette, and away with Jean to France! 
She examined the shutters and the door; then she replaced the 
lamp on the desk, lit it, and, getting the can of kerosene, poured 
the oil on the linen and on every inflammable object in the 
room. She flung her shawl around her and put on her bonnet. 
But she took the latter article off again; it might look as if she 
had premeditated. She thought of Marquette. Could he by 
some chance have come home earlier, letting himself in with his 
latch key as usual? No; it was too early. As to Manette and 
Ninon, she would call them. It was all she could do without 
risk. 

“Manette! Ninon!” she shrieked. 

There was silence. And again she called. 

“What, madame?” came back faintly. 

“Fire!” 

Madame overturned the desk. The lamp was dashed to 
pieces by the force of its fall. Instantly the flames leaped from 
the heap of clothes, like young serpents from anest. Madame 
rushed into the street, the two servants following her, one of 
them singed a little. The house was old, the woodwork dry.’ 
With some satisfaction, yet with fear in her heart, madame saw 
the fire almost in the twinkling of an eye envelop all the lower 
part of the house. She shrieked and wrung her hands. The 
neighbors swarmed around her. She acted well the part of a 
frenzied woman. The devil seemed to have taken possession of 
her. Her screams were appalling; she would not leave the 
street, in spite of the efforts of kind neighbors to force her into a 
house. When the engines arrived the whole front of the Mar- 
quette house was covered by the flames, which quivered and 
waved in the wind like a fiery veil. At times the gilt letters, 
“L. Marquette,” of the sign seemed to grin in derision through 
the fire. The firemen got to work with almost superhuman 
quickness. 

Jean and Aurore stood near madame, stupefied by the sud- 
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denness of the calamity. Ned Barnes, who never could resist 
an alarm of fire, stood near them, ready to help, if possible. 

Suddenly there was a sort of groan from the crowd in the 
street. A man had appeared on the fire-escape of the third 
story. It was Louis Marquette. His face—the face of a man 
sobered as to his mental faculties by danger, yet physically 
drunk and helpless—wore an awful expression of horror. It 
was the look of a man who saw a vision of death in the air—the 
look of a man in the presence of his Judge. He crouched down 
on the narrow platform. The flames hid him from view for an 
instant. Madame looked at him, and then stood up rigid and 
silent. 

There were a hundred cries from the street, which were as 
nothing to Marquette. The firemen shot up their ladders. In 
vain! The horrified man clung to the railing of the fire-escape. 

Jean had disappeared. He ran to the back of the house. 

A cheer burst from the people below as his face appeared 
beside that of his father. Madame now seemed possessed of 
seven devils. She swore, she tore her hair, she tried to rush 
into the fire. The scene below was as horrible as the scene 
above. 

The chief gave an order to clear a wide space around the 
building. It was about to fall. The firemen renewed their 
efforts to save the neighboring houses. 

jean was seen trying desperately to detach his father’s hands 
from the iron railings, which he held in a maniac’s grip. Was 
it the flames that wavered this time, or the house? People ran 
away and covered their faces. It was the house! It trembled, 
and then, amid crushing sounds and crackling smoke, fell on its 
own foundations ; and with it sank Jean Marquette and his father 
to death. 

A low murmur ran through the crowd of lookers-on, whose 
faces were for a moment made visible, as in the light of day, by 
the torrent of fire that swept down with the falling house. 

Madame, who had been dragged away, and who was held 
back by strong men, struggled and tried to bite like a wild 
animal. 

When the’ house fell a horrible cry, the like of which the 
listeners had never heard before, rang out: 

“ Jean,” she cried, “ my son, my son—I have killed him!” 

Then, like a heavy weight which the men could not hold, she 
sank face foremost upon the trampled snow of the sidewalk. 

They carried her into the nearest house, and among those 
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that fellowed her was Mrs. Barnes. She had come out in search 
of Ned. Aurore, attracted by her kind, mild face, clung to her. 
Aurore felt herself to be friendless, for when she approached her 
mother, madame, with a convulsive motion, waved her away. 

So all the dreary hours of that night, while the house smoul- 
dered and flamed at intervals, and the jets of water sent up by 
the steam-engines fell in icy spray, Madame Marquette lay ona 
bed in stony, sullen silence, watched by Aurore and Mrs. Barnes; 
the rest of the neighbors withdrew from the room, which at in-. 
tervals was reddened by bursts of flame from the opposite side 
of the street. Only once madame spoke. Mrs. Barnes had said : 

“ Thank God! the other houses are safe at last.” 

“ What matter?” asked madame in a harsh voice. “ Jean is 
dead, and I have killed him.” 

Mrs. Barnes and Aurore looked at her with pity, and the 
former said: 

“It’s no wonder she is out of her mind.” 

Mrs. Barnes once or twice had been inclined to envy the 
Marquettes, and particularly the prospects of Jean, of which 
madame continually boasted to all her customers. But now— 
now! Mrs, Barnes shuddered and thought lovingly of the dear 
boy at home, perhaps even now bending over’ that cherished 
Latin grammar. 

When the morning dawned neighbors came one by one to 
ask for the stricken woman. She would not speak. <A doctor, 
who had been sent for, found her with her face turned to the 


wall. She tore her hand from him when he tried to feel her 


pulse. 
Once she moved and spoke again. It was after Mrs. Barnes 


had left, promising to return. Aurore had tried to take her 
hand. She dashed it against the girl’s face. 

“Go!” she said, with horrible bitterness. “Go! 1 would it 
had been ten such as thou instead of my boy Jean. Go, mise- 
rable!” 

’ Aurore shrank back, sobbing : 

“QO mother! O my mother!” 

In the quietness of early morning Aurore heard a manly 
voice she knew asking for her mother. It was that of the “ Irlan- 
dais sauvage,” Pierre Roulé’s rival, James Connor. It gave her 
comfort; and, worn out, she sank kneeling beside her mother’s 
bed in sleep. 

When Mrs. Barnes came, having been refreshed by the sight 
of Ned and his Latin grammar, and been kissed over and over 
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again, with many. rapturous exclamations appropriate to Christ- 
mas eve, having prayed very hard that morning at Mass, she 
stepped lightly into the room. Aurore still slept the deep 
sleep of weary. youth, which sorrow and the presence of death 
itself cannot break. Her head lay against the bed, but it was 
empty. 

Mrs. Barnes tapped Aurore on the shoulder. The girl start- 
ed, bewildered ; and then, as the horror of the night arose before 
her, she closed her eyes again and shivered. 

“Where’s Madame Marquette ?”” 

This question was never answered. A policeman had seen 
her near the ruins of her house—or somebody like her. Had 
she wandered to the river and drowned herself? Nobody ever 
knew. Her bank-book with some pages torn out, and a hand- 
kerchief marked with Jean’s name, were found on a dock. 

Afterwards an acquaintance of the late L. Marquette said he 
had caught a glimpse of madame hurrying towards the wharf 
from which a French steamer was about to start, having been 
delayed over Saturday. Nobody believed him, as he said this 
after the insurance people began to suggest suspicions of arson, 
But these suspicions, as well as madame’s death, remained un- 
proved. The insurance companies in time handed over to 
Aurore the sum for which the house was insured. Aurore was 
quite an heiress now. A change had come over her. She 
trembled at the slightest sound; her delicate color had faded; 
in her dreams she saw madame, with the face of a demon, smit- 
ing her on the face and crying, “ Va, miserable!” 

She clung to Ned’s mother, and persuaded her to go to a 
neat little cottage in Harlem with her. 

It did not take Aurore long to find out the desire of the 
hearts of this mother and son. Ever since Jean's death she had 
tried to find some way of showing her gratitude to Ned, who, 
under God, had saved Jean's soul. He, too, might have died in 
his sins—sins only too easily committed in the corruption around 
him. But Ned had saved him and‘he had died in the grace of 
God—Jean, her own dear Jean, for whom she would have given 
her life. Not very learned, not very much given to deep 
thought, not even very refined in the conventional sense of the 
term, Aurore had simple faith and deep gratitude. One day 
she went to the bank and to a lawyer. A few days later she 
went again, and, waiting until the mother and son were together 
in the cosey sitting-room, she kissed Mrs. Barnes on the forehead 
and put a packet and a roll of parchment on the table before her. 
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The packet was a roll of bills; the parchment a deed convey- 
ing a life interest in the pleasant cottage to Mrs. Barnes. 

“] gave it not to you, but to God,” Aurore said gravely. 

After that there was no office-work for Ned, but much study; 
and one happy day he entered the seminary at Troy. 

Later in the summer evenings, when the terror of that Satur- 
day before Christmas had somewhat faded out of Aurore’s life, 
James Connor, honest, faithful, and affectionate, was often seen 
on the porch of the cottage. And when he asked a certain 
question with some impatience again and again, Aurore always 
gave him the same answer, which was invariably followed by 
another question, “ When w// Ned be ordained ?”’ 

The time came at last. After it was all over, with the joy of 
ecstatic love and its awful solemnity, an old woman lay in the 
quiet church, alone, before the high altar. Her bonnet had 
fallen from her head and the light from a stained window bathed 
her in purple and gold. She lay there in the attitude that 
Madame Marquette had taken in the snow years ago, with her 
face against the floor. Ned’s mother had said her Nunc Dimittis. 


Aurore’s gift had indeed been given to God, and it was a fruit- 
ful gift. The young priest who “ saved Jean’s soul” has saved 
many others. Heknows the people among whom he works. He 
has all the firm faith of bis Irish ancestors and all the practi- 
cal insight and readiness and acuteness of his American life. 
Authority and reason form in his mind that synthesis by which 
faith shail yet add a new world, not to Castile and Leon, but to 
Christ and Rome. 





THE ANNUNCIATION. 


AVE GRATIA PLENA. 


POISED on the well’s mossed brink the unfilled ewer ; 
And one dropped lily at her whiter feet 

Unnoted. Does she listen? What sound so sweet 
Her soul from out the bosom’s coverture 

Into those raptured eyes could so allure? 

Or with some vision unfolded there where meet 
Wan sands and sky-line is her sense replete? 

Nay, but not these, but lo! God’s time mature ! 
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Lo! the lit air, the sudden glory poured 
And fragrance shed ; and from the splendid space 
Forth-issuing, as a passion-freighted chord 

Midst some vast minster’s echoing arches waking, 
A voice, in wave on wave of sweetness breaking 
Upon her spell-bound soul, “ Hail, full of grace!” 


FIAT MIHI. 


What tremor of delight thrills earth and sky, 

And wakes the nested birds, and turns the air 

From violet to gold? and hark! what rare 
Sphere-music mingles with the numerous sigh 

Of wind-swayed palms? and mark how crimsoned lie 
The lone and glimmering sands. Ah! grown aware 
Of God, the quickened earth is loath to fare 

Into the joyless night. Thou shalt not die, 

O crown of all days risen! for ne’er since broke 

The primal dawn when the stars of morning heard 
God's voice and sang together, ne’er since woke 

Its myriad life, has Nature so been stirred 

To the great soul’s deeps as when this maiden spoke 
And in her womb incarnate lay the Word. } 


ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. 


Handmaiden—but queen crowned and throned above 
God’s kingdoms and all hearts—hence, nevermore 
Shall one in dreams the hidden realms explore 

Of absolute loveliness and know not of 

This perfect face now radiant with new love, 

Thy rare face unrecorded—and before P 
Thy beauty shall not all his heart outpour 
Transfigured, even as now, beneath the Dove 
Beside thy ewer, beside the brimming well, 

The bending palm o’erhead, and at thy feet 

In the well’s imaged heavens one tremulous star ; 
While at thy heart that song oracular 

Gathers to fulness, and inviolable 

Sweet maidenhood and motherhood first meet. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
STRANGERS YET. 


ALTHOUGH Ruth began to talk of her trip to the city in mid- 
winter of that year, she made no preparations until midsummer. 
They had heard previously of Florian’s election to the legisla- 
ture in the fall and were all elated over the event, while the 
squire fretted a little over their separation, because it would 
have been such a pleasure to face the rascally government as a 
father-in-law of one of its representatives. When Ruth was 
finally ready to leave Clayburg it was so early in the season 
that, instead of setting out at once to Mrs. Merrion’s, they passed 
through Brooklyn and went toa quiet resort on the ocean, where 
they stayed until late in September. By that time the Merrions 
had opened house for the fashionable season, and Ruth was re- 
ceived with open arms by the vivacious Barbara. 

“The first thing I shall do,” said Mrs. Merrion—“ and oh! 
how fortunate you came along as you did, Ruth, for I was mak- 
ing my head ache with plans for something new and striking 
for my first event, and couldn’t find anything to suit—the first 
thing [ shall dois to have a music-party and make it the earliest 
and best of the season. How can it be otherwise with such a 
star as you, so unique and so new?” 

Ruth looked at Mrs. Merrion to see if the lady was in earnest 
in using such language, and found that she was. In earlier days, 
when Barbara Merrion was a girl at Clayburg, she had been 
noted for her beauty, brilliancy, and boldness. It was the pos- 
session of these qualities which had won for her as a husband a 
wealthy nonentity in the shape of Mr. Merrion, whose dull facul- 
ties had been quickened under the spell of the girl’s dashing 
presence. Although a relative, Ruth had no affection for her 
ofa lasting nature. There seemed such a want of thoughtful- . 
ness, and even of good principle, in her disposition that no 
amount of respectability and correct conduct could make up for 
it in her eyes. And yet Mrs. Merrion was a model of behavior 
and very popular. How any one could pretend to be the star 
of an assemblage with her petite figure and shining face present 
Ruth could not understand. Barbara’s features were small, but 
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of so fine and exquisite a type that they seemed unreal at times. 
The delicate nose and dark eyes showed a high spirit and _ reck- 
less though trained disposition. Beside her Ruth felt like a 
slow, heavy being, a robin beside a humming-bird, and felt, in 
looking at herself in the glass, that a plainer woman never 
entered a ball-room. While preparations were being made for 
her début the squire set out to look for Florian and bring him 
over to afternoon tea, if possible. Mrs. Merrion was not ac- 
quainted with him, the squire discovered to his own intense dis. 
gust and astonishment. She had known him ina distant way 
as a good-looking boy in Clayburg, whom she had never patron. 
ized or spoken to, simply because he was a boy of her own age 
and not “ eligible.” 

““Pshaw!” said the squire, “ you don’t mean to tell me that 
you’ve lived ten years in Brooklyn and are unacquainted with 
the handsomest and smartest fellow in New York City? Now, I 
didn’t think it of you, I didn't.” 

“ Why, Mr. Pendleton, qu’en voulez-vous?” She had a silly 
habit, but a very pretty one in her mouth, of using French 
phrases to any extent. 

“Kan vully-voo!”’ repeated the squire. ‘“‘ What nonsense! 
Don’t be flying yer nasty French at me. I say it’s queer—don't 
you, Ruth ?—not to know Florian, the best, the smartest—”’ 

“How can I know them all?” said Barbara _plaintively. 
“ There are so many clever, desirable people come and go, and 
these cities are so large. But if you will bring him to lunch at 
three or dinner at six I shall be happy to know him.” 

“Of course you will,” said the squire, with a loud sneer. 
“But | won’t bring him; you won’t know him, since you didn’t 
look him up before. Why, he and Ruth were going to be 
married once.” 

“ Why, father!” said Ruth, with an emphasis that startled the 
squire into such a consciousness of his blunder that he got angry. 

“ Are you ashamed of it?” said he. 

“No; but then it’s unnecessary to speak of such things to 
every one,” said Ruth disdainfully. 

“« Jest as you say,” snapped the squire. “ But I’ll bring him 
over, Barbery, and you can see jest what a fool Ruth can make 
of herself once every five years.” 

“ Not oftener?” said Ruth maliciously. ‘“ Now, if Barbara 
could see—” 

“ What a fool I can make of myself once a day, you want to 
say? Well, say it, and be hanged,” said the squire. “ But I know 
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a good man when I see him, and I'd hang on to him if I wasa 
woman. So I'll bring him, Barbery, shall 1?” 

“ By all means,” said Barbara sweetly ; “and perhaps we may 
arrange matters so that Ruth may not be so hard-hearted an- 
other time.” 

Florian had long been aware of Ruth’s intention to visit 
Brooklyn, although he had not yet learned of her presence in 
the city. After Ruth had packed her trunks and stirred all 
Clayburg to its depths by her calm announcement of being 
absent a year or two, Mrs. Buck gave her reverend husband 
no peace until he had arranged a business trip to New York for 
himself and family. They had numerous invitations from cleri- 
cal brethren there, and the bishop’s wife in particular had urged 
Mr. Buck to bring Sara into the spiritual circles of New York, 
because of the edifying effect a Catholic convert would. have on 
the general brethren. Mr. Buck, knowing the exact calibre of 
his convert, was not anxious that his friends should get too close 
a view, for Mrs. Buck was given to disclosing details of domestic 
life that reflected sadly on his rightful position in his own house- 
hold. However, he felt obliged to grant her this favor, and they 
transferred themselves in August to New York, and were domi- 
ciled at his lordship’s residence very pleasantly. She called on 
Florian in state the very next day after her arrival, and was 
received so kindly, and even tenderly, and was so delighted 
with his very fashionable boarding-house and madame and her 
daughter, that it went deeply to her heart not to be able to 
accept his invitation to remain. However, she dined there with 
her husband, and Florian found himself very high in the estima- 
tion of certain of the boarders when it was known that he had a 
sister an Episcopalian by conviction and the wife of a minister, 
and that he seemed to think so highly-of her and her husband 
and his bright nephew. He felt a little pleasure in it, too. It 
gave the family the appearance of being liberal and added so 
much to his popularity. Then he dined in turn at the bishop’s 
and was treated with the highest distinction; and although it 
was nothing new to him to receive such treatment, it was at 
least new in that quarter. Sara was there a week before she 
thought of Ruth. 

“Oh!” said she suddenly one day, “have you seen Ruth since 
she came here? I haven't, and never thought of her.” 

It was such a shock to Florian to know that she was in the 
city that his color came and went like a school-boy’s and he was 
unable to speak for a moment. 
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“She left Clayburg at the beginning of August to come to 
Mrs. Merrion’s. She said she was to be gone a year or two. 
Ever since she got literary notions and wrote a book or two 
nothing would do her but New. York, it seems; and the squire 
was willing to humor her, and didn’t object himself, for he likes 
a good time and thinks of getting it here without having every 
soul in the town aware of it.” 

“ And so Ruth is here,” said Florian meditatively. 

“Yes, yes,” said Sara, “and she is to make her appearance in 
polite society, her début; and now I am sure she will create a 
sensation beside that chit of a Barbara Merrion with her bold 
ways. Ruth’s eyes were always grand, and she looked one 
through and through. Then she was so truthful, and it will be 
splendid to see those big, truthful eyes piercing some little liar 
of a flirt looking for a favor.” 

“ Your language—” said Mr. Buck reprovingly. 

“Oh! nonsense, Dunse.” Mr. Buck was christened Dunstan, 
and Sara thus abbreviated it. “ Weare in New York now, and 
the warden’s ears are miles away. I doenvy her. Oh! to come 
out once, to make a début in pink silk, lace, roses, and diamonds! 
I hate the humdrum life of Clayburg! I thought to get out of it 
by marrying, but Mr. Buck will die there, and I too, | suppose.” 

“ And so Ruth is really here,” said Florian, with a heavy sigh. 

He was face to face with his destiny, and it was not inviting. 
He had not heard Sara’s chatter. 

“Why, yes,” said the minister’s wife, “she’s here, though 
why the squire has not been over is a mystery. He thinks so 
much of you. And he has the idea that this trip is to bring 
about your marriage with Ruth.” 

“Pshaw!”’ said Florian, smiling, and oh! so pleased. “That 
matter is dead and buried, and monumented long ago.” 

“ But this is a world of resurrections,” said Mr. Buck cheer- 
fully. 

“ You are not such a bad fellow, after all,” thought Florian. 

“And you’re not the same Florian,” said Sara. “Oh! you 
can’t imagine how you’ve changed for the better. But Ruth 
has changed, too, and when she has society running after her, the 
great and the handsome and the rich, you will find it hard to 
overtake her. Lose no time, Florian, at the start, and look and 
act and speak your best.” At which advice Florian smiled. 

“She isn’t such a match for a great man like you, Florian, 
after all,” she said, “when you can have your pick, as Madame 
Lynch told me, of the greatest and finest ladies ; and then you're 
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not rich, and women mostly take the rich men and leave the 
poor ones for tight corners. I wouldn't be a tight-corner hus- 
band for the whole world.” 

And she looked vindictively at Mr. Buck, who cowered and 
trembled at her refined personality. 

“But every one knows how much you did think of her, 
Flory,” continued Sara as she prepared to leave; “and it wouldn't 
be any surprise to know that you married her. Indeed, some 
think she came down on purpose to arrange the matter, but I 
know better. You wouldn’t mind her religion now, of course. 
You’ve got over ¢hat, as I always told Dunse you would when 
you got older and saw more of religions that weren’t your own.” 

Florian felt that this chatter was cutting him deeply some- 
where and bringirfg blood, but he said nothing, and he was glad 
when his visitors were gone and he could think over the matter 
alone. Ruth was in Brooklyn, then? What was he going to do 
about it, and why should his heart beat faster with a feeling of 
dread and delight mingled? Her coming had no meaning for 
him, as he had long ago determined. But he could not help 
thinking of her, and picturing out the details of their first meet- 
ing, and weaving visions of days to come. What a new thing 
his life would be if the persuasions of old days should prevail 
with her and their lives go on, as he had dreamed, together! He 
was not able to reason the matter calmly just at that time, and 
when he happened to meet Frances in the sitting-room on his 
return was more gracious to her than he had been since the pro- 
duction of Paul’s drama a yearago. This was because of his 
own exaltation of soul. There was a subdued brilliancy in his 
manner and conversation, and he felt like the opium-eater, just 
raised above the common things of the world, and yet seeing all 
through so rare and beautiful a medium. Ruth was the medium, 
and because of her this young woman of delicate feature and com- 
mon mind seemed exalted into an angel. He remembered, too, 
that she was Ruth’s alternate. If Ruth failed him—and was it not 
likely >—he would make an effort for this girl’s heart and hand. 

Inquiry showed that Ruth was not in the city and the Mer- 
rions had returned from a summer tour only a day or two be- 
fore. He could not hope to see her for a month yet, and in the 
press of business he began to recover his old calculation and 
was soon roaming over the ground on which he stood. It was 
not safe. What did Ruth care for him now? And how could 
he with any consistency think of a marriage with her, a Pro- 
testant, whom he had rejected once because of her Protestantism ? 
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The latter question he did not discuss with himself, because it 
depended so much on the first, and really he did not think ita 
matter of as much importance as formerly. It was done every 
day among his fellow-Catholics. It was a sort of local necessity, 
so few were his co-religionists and so many the other side. He 
had been a little stiff and severe in these matters when in the 
backwoods under Pére Rougevin’s direction, and Ruth herself 
had been no better. He really thought the question beyond dis. 
cussion. Custom had already settled the matter. The real dif- 
ficulty was Ruth's own feelings. Did she any longer care for 
him? He was a different man from the young fellow of three 
years ago, more polished, more cultivated, influential, looked up 
to and. flattered. These things might have an effect on Ruth, 
and then she would see how faithful he had been in spite of his 
surroundings, how true to the old love, how hopeful; and love 
begets love, the poet says. 

The squire, coming round in late September, found him in the 
midst of a cloud of unsatisfactory thoughts. 

“ How do, boy?” said he, poking through the half-open door 
his red, jovial face, and speaking as unconcernedly as if he had 
seen Florian an hour past. Florian jumped as if shot, and paled, 
while the squire roared and squeezed his hands again and again, 
and turned him around to look at him, and was full of delight 
and surprise at the changes he saw. The noise the old man 
made attracted another red, jovial face to the door. 

“ Friends, b’y?” said Peter, recognizing some affinity in the 
squire. “May I come in?” 

“ Certainly,” said the squire. “ Friend of yours, Flory?” 

“Yes,” said Florian, vexed, but glad of the intrusion, too. 
“This is Peter Carter, journalist, a great man in his way.” 

“Not at all, man,” said Peter, wringing the squire’s hand 
fiercely, while Pendleton said : 

“ You’ve heard of old Pendleton, if you’re a journalist—got 
mixed up with the two governments in Mackenzie’s rebellion.” 

“Didn’t I report the whole thing?” said Peter with enthu- 
siasm—“ the pursuit, the capture. Why, man, your life hung on 
a thread.” 

“Hough! yes,” cried the delighted squire, hugging his thick 
throat with both hands ; “ but here was the thread, my boy—here 
was the thread.” 

“Right ye are, me hearty!” roared Peter in return, “an’ I'll 
warrant there’s a throat inside that won’t stand drought long— 
hey, b’'y?” 
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“ Right, by all creation, right!” said the squire, seizing Peter's 
hard hand again; “ you’re the right sort, I see. But then I am 
temperate, you know—strictly.” 

‘Any one ud say so to see ye,” said Peter, “and the same 0’ 
me. Would ye mind taking a drink at Florian’s expense?” 

“ Jes’ as you say, sir.” And Florian placed the bottles on the 
table, rejoicing to hear the fearful coughing in which the two 
old men indulged before scorching their throats with the brandy. 

“ Here’s to ould Ireland,” said Peter, raising his glass. ‘“ May 
her blood never get thinner than er potheen.” 

“Good!” answered the squire with a roar; ‘and here’s to 
old England and be damned to her!” 

“Better yet, begorra. Florian, this is quite an [Irishman ye 
have for a friend, if I might judge from his sentiments—hey, 
b’y?” 

“Trishman!” said the squire. “ More Irish than “e is with his 
cool, political blood that'll stand anything and smile. I’ve 
known that boy, Carter, since he was born, almost, and he was 
jes’ as cool then as he is now. Not enough blood in him to like 
anything weaker than liquid fire, and that only heated him. I 
tried to marry him to a daughter of mine once, but she wouldn’t 
stand it—no, sir, wouldn’t stand it.” 

“’T was a great pity, now,” said Peter seriously, for it struck 
him as being a handy way of getting rid of Florian’s pretensions 
to Frances. ‘“ He might be raisin’ a family for the service of the 
state by this time, and securing votes for himself when he runs 
for the Presidency in twenty years or so. Ye missed it, b’y, 
didn’t ye, now?” 

“ Rather,” said Florian, with an inward groan. ‘“ Let me fill 
your glass again.” 

“But never mind, Carter,” said the squire, with a know- 
ing wink of the highest confidence—“ never you mind; I can ar- 
‘range matters when I take ’em in hand, an’ I’m going to take 
“em.” 

“As Mr. Pendleton has but just arrived,” said Florian in de- 
spair, “and I have some matters to discuss with him, would you 
mind leaving us alone for a while?” 

“ Nonsense, b’y!”’ said Peter gaily. ‘“ Never leave the bottle 
half-full. It’s not lucky to put back the cork until evaporation 
ceases, an’ I’m sure ye wouldn’t send away an old friend in the 
middle of the fun. Ye never had the heart for such a thing.” 

As there was no help for it, Florian put away the brandy 
with a smile, and with the remark that at any time they would 
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be pleased to see Peter, and Mr. Pendleton would be happy to 
improve his acquaintance. 

“Happy!” said the squire, “delighted! Haven’t met your 
equal, Carter, since I came to New York. You shall have an in. 
troduction to my daughter, and an invitation to Mrs. Merrion’s 
music-party! We'll get in some quiet room and play whist and 
drink punch till morning. Why do you say?” 

“Yer heart's in the right place, me b’y,” said Peter, “and 
yer throat too, an’ both guide yer head. Same way with Peter. 
I accept; I'll go if a thousand stood in the way, and I'll help ye 
mend matters, an’ give ye the benefit o' my experience in the 
town ; an’ if ye’ want a hand in the little matter—” 

““Good-morning,” said Florian abruptly, almost pushing 
Peter outside the door, where he stood for some time indignant, 
and thought of going back to fling defiance in Florian’s face ; but 
as that might peril his chances of improving the squire’s ac- 
quaintance, he refrained and withdrew. 

“A first-class character,” said the squire, “a real surprise. 
Where did you pick him up? A sort of Irish exile, hey?” 

“Yes; but rather a spongy sort,” said Florian, who was not at 
all as patient with Peter as the poet was. 

“ Spongy—thatis, receptive. Ah! I understand. I’m gladto 
hear it. But then you’re to come over to lunch, Mrs. Merrion 
said, and you must be introduced to get a bid to the musicale, 
you know. Ruth's just dying to see you, and so is Barbery, be- 
cause she’s surprised to know there’s a famous man in New York 
that doesn’t bow down to her and attend her parties. Skittish 
creature—you recall her when she married Merrion, before she 
got into long dresses—but almighty nice if she wants to be. And 
now, Flory, | just ache to see you use your points well. Ruth's 
tired of things generally, and if you try rightly you are going to 
win this time, 7f you want to. Why, I swear I never thought of 
asking you that, but then of course you do—of course you do.” 

“It’s not well to think of it,” said Florian, who did not wish 
to give the garrulous squire even a hint of his own feelings. 
“Tam a politician; love does not enter into my calculations of 
marriage as it once did.” 

“No, I s’pose not,” said the squire dubiously and grief- 
stricken ; “ but then I might have known you'd be changed and 
more particular, now that you're famous.”’ 

“It isn’t that,” said Florian—* oh! no, not that. I think very 
much of Ruth, but then I would not trouble her over again with 
a suit that would not be to her liking.” 
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“Tf that’s all we'll arrange it to her liking, my boy.” 

But for all his cheerfulness ‘the squire felt more doubtful 
about his pet project than he had at any time since its concep- 
tion. They went at once to Brooklyn, and arrived in time for 
lunch, and the meeting, which in Florian’s mind was to have 
been a masterpiece of subdued emotion and passion, turned out 
as ordinary as could be desired. 

“ How do you do, Ruth?” said the handsome politician, with 
some relief in seeing how little changed Ruth was. 

“JT am very well, Florian, but I find it hard to recognize you,” 
was the frank reply as she pressed his cold hands with her warm 
ones and gazed so calmly into his twitching face. “It is Flo- 
rian,” she said again, “ but oh! how changed. Barbara, let me 
introduce you to my friend Mr. Wallace. Florian, Mrs. Mer- 
rion.” 

He hardly saw the beautiful fairy that bowed to him, but the 
‘fairy saw him with all her eyes and pronounced him a perfect 
man ; saw, too, what simple Ruth did not, that he was agitated at 
this meeting, and judged, from the squire’s beaming delight and 
Ruth’s ordinary manner, that the romance blurted out by the 
squire was long ago ended much against the wishes of these 
two men. But Ruth was susceptible, and Florian was society's 
idea of a model man—cold, impassioned, beautiful, and polished, 
and a genius, perhaps with a great destiny. What might not 
come of a new understanding, and the new lives that both had 
entered on? Never was a meeting of old friends so ordinary. 
The lunch had no brilliancy, save from that which Barbara lent 
to it, and Florian’s eyes were feasting on Ruth and his ears 
drinking in her words, although he did not fail to pay that atten- 
tion to Mrs. Merrion which habit gives to the true society man. 
It piqued Barbara a little, and gave her the usual resolution 
which the disappointed coquette makes on such occasions, that 
Florian should pay with interest at some future time for his neg- 
lect of her. When he was going he received his invitation to the 
musical party. 

“ And there is a poet-dramatist in the same house with you,” 
said Barbara, “that you must invite also. We leave out no 
celebrities.” 

“ Paul Rossiter,” said Florian. ‘“ Do you know him?” 

“No,” said Barbara archly ; “I depend on you for an intro- 
duction.” 

“ And there’s Mr. Carter in the same house,” said the squire 
—“a noted journalist. I must have an invitation for him.” 
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“ By all means,” said Barbara. “ Madame Lynch hasa faculty 
of getting around her the most unique people. I wish I had it.” 

“Good-morning,” said Florian, and went away sad and dis- 
appointed, and with a feeling that, in spite of fame, influence and 
wealth, and increased beauty, Ruth was farther from him than 
ever. 





CHAPTER VII. 
INTRIGUE. 


“ YE can’t come in, Paul ; no use in knocking, me b’y._ I’m in 
the middle of me toylet for the musy-kale, an’ I’m not to be dis. 
turbed for an hour,” said Peter’s shrill voice in a high key. 
“ Bedad, but that’s an elegant turnout for a journalist.” And he 
balanced himself carefully before the glass with the ardor of a 
savage and the delight of a child. The knocking still continued, 
for the person without could not hear Peter’s mutterings. 

“ Well, come in,” said he, “if ye’ll have it so.” And he pre- 
sented himself in the door with his mouth crescent-shaped from 
the effort of a smile. “Come in, b’y—oh! bedad, it’s a girl! 
Hey, Frances, what d’ye think of the old man now?” 

Frances uttered a cry of astonishment and delight. 

“ And are you going to the music-party?” said she. 

“ To the musy-kale,” said Peter, correcting. “ We don’t con- 
descend to English on occasions of this kind. I am going to 
write the thing up for the dailies, an’ in the topmost line I'll 
have ‘Mr. Peter Carter, your correspondent, was present and 
engaged the attention of a great number of young ladies by the 
charms of his conversation and the power of his singin’.”. Hoop- 
la!” And Peter executed a dainty flourish, pirouetted, and bow- 
ed with a roar of laughter that drove Frances’ hands to her ears. 

“You mustn’t laugh like that with such a nice costume on,” 
said she ; “ people would be surprised to hear anything:so vul- 
gar from so nice-looking an old fellow.” 

“ And d’ye think I’m nice-looking, now?” said Peter in his 
tenderest tones. ‘D’ye think they’ll take me for the Grand 
Turk or the Prince of Wales?” 

“You can’t believe how it improves you,” said she, alarmed 
at this sudden manifestation of feeling, and moving off. “You 
look very much like a gentleman. And mamma wishes to see 
you before you go out. She doesn’t know you're going to the 


music-pa—musicale.” 
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“ Allow me, madame,” said Peter, offering her his arm with 
a low bow, and she, taking it with much seriousness, was escorted 
down to her mother’s private parlor, and seated with a flourish 
of bows and polite sayings. Frances was really surprised at the 
grace of the queer old man. 

_ “You must have done this often,” said she, “or you never 
could do it so well.” 

“TI was born and brought up to it, me dear,” said Peter, 
“as yer mother can tell ye, an’ not a soul in New York has as 
good a right to put ‘gentleman’ after his name as Peter Carter, 
Esq. See, now, won't the lady that I take to supper feel proud 
to see herself so neatly tended, with stylish boys on all sides 
falling over their ladies’ trains?” 

“Oh! but there’s no supper at a musicale,” said she. 

“Ye’r right,” said he, “and sure I had a right to know it; 
but there’s a good deal of lunch, Frances, and that’s the best part 
of the music, I think. But where’s your ma?” 

“She was to be here directly, but I will go to look for her, 
since you are ina hurry. Are you going with Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Rossiter?” 

“Is it me go with them sprigs? Nonsense, girl! I’d be 
ashamed o’ meself to be caught in such company at a musy-kale. 
An’ then when men are head over ears in love with people they're 
poor company. Whist! Frank dear, an’ I'll tell ye a secret. 
The whole party’s got up by Mrs. Merrion just to please a 
young lady that’s stoppin’ wid her, an’ that Mr. Wallace is crazy 
after.” 

Poor Frank’s head drooped slightly at these words and her 
face grew a little pale. 

“Oh! where do you get so much gossip, Mr. Carter? You 
are always so full of it.” 

“From her father, to be sure,” said Peter cautiously. “ Flo- 
rian and she were engaged to be married wanst, an’ got mad an’ 
broke off the match, and now the father’s patchin’ it up again, 
for they’re just dyin’ o’ love for one another, an’ their looks ud 
just freeze ye, ye’d think they were so cold. Didn’t ye notice 
how queer Mr. Wallace acted ever since she came to New York, 
that was two weeks ago?” 

“Yes,” said Frank faintly, “ I did.” 

“ There’s the whole cause of it, then,” said Peter, ‘an’ I'll 
tell ye there’s goin’ to be fun to-night at the musy-kale, an’ no- 
body’s goin’ to enjoy it more than Peter an’ Paul, the two apos- 
tles.” 
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* “What is Mr. Rossiter to enjoy?” said Frances helplessly, 
and wishing to run away from this terrible old fellow, who had 
stabbed her so cruelly ata moment when her hopes had been 
very high. 

“ Just as if ye didn’t know!” said Peter, with a wink. “Just 
as if ye didn’t have his yellow hair and blue eyes, as well as his 
poetry, by heart! Ye deceivin’ girl! Just as if ye didn't know 
that he stands lookin’ at ye by the hour, an’ sighin’ an’ dreamin’ 
about yer pretty face an’ yer prettier foot—” 

“ Mr. Carter,” said she, with sharp indignation, “ what do you 
mean? Of whom are you talking?” 

“ Of Florian, to be sure,” said he jocularly. 

“Florian!” she faintly gasped, feeling a sudden thrill of 
delight. 

“No, no; Paul, of course,” said Peter glibly. “Florian, is 
it? That man with nothing but a gizzard? I’d shoot him if he 
looked at ye. Oh! no, he’s safely landed at the feet of Ruth— 
Ruth—what the divil name is that she has—oh! Ruth Pendle- 
ton.” 

“T hope you'll have a good time,” said Frances, with as much 
gayety as she could command; and she fled away to hide her 
sorrowful heart in the darkness. 

Peter rubbed his fat hands in ‘delight at the success of his 
intriguing, and pirouetted once more before the mirrors, bow- 
ing and scraping, until he became conscious that Madame 
Lynch had entered and was surveying him with no little sur- 
prise and unmistakable scorn. 

“So you are entering society,” she said, so coolly that Peter 
saw his allowance frozen to death almost with every word. 
“ What is the idea of your crazy brain at this present moment ?” 

“ Fun, to be sure, ma’am, an’ none o’ yer impertinence,” said 
Peter, settling into one of his sullen moods, when his eyes grew 
more like the eyes of an angry bull and his throat swelled be- 
yond his collar. 

“TI have a little business for you to do,” madame said, “ but 
I suppose it must stand over. I would prefer that you leave off 
such notions as this musicale must give you; otherwise your 
allowance must suffer.” 

“I won’t give ’em up,” said Peter, “ an’ my allowance won't 
suffer, madame. An’ I want ye to understand that the quicker 

ye get the nonsense o’ marryin’ Florian Wallace out o’ your 
child’s head the better for her. It will never take place as long 
as I live!” 
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Madame took up her accounts and began to examine them 

with an air that cut off all further discussion; and although 
Peter felt disgusted with himself, he was too bitter at that mo- 
ment to think of allaying his temper by soft words. 
r. “I'll tell ye wan thing,” he said as he was going out. “In a 
few weeks Florian will be married.- He is going to-night to 
meet an old flame, and they are to settle past difficulties. So 
give up, wanst for all, yer manceuvres in that direction.” 

And he went out leaving madame considerably moved and 
astonished. For, to tell the truth, she had dreamed of an alli- 
ance between Florian and Frances, and had so much hope in the 
matter as to encourage in her daughter’s heart her incipient 
love for the politician. . 

Paul Rossiter was also bound for the music-party that even- 
ing, much against his will, for he was hard at work on a new 
play, and there were matters of another kind demanding his 
attention which Paul would not lay aside for an audience with 
kings. Florian had brought him to see Mrs. Merrion, and the 
little lady had pressed him so hard, and had made such extrava- 
gant promises with regard to the new beauty whom she was to 
introduce to society, that he consented at last. Ruth was not 
at home that day, and his surprise was to be reserved until the 
evening of the musicale. The two young men went off in the 
same cab after a cursory view of Peter standing in the hall in 
the full majesty of evening dress and looking unutterably re- 
spectable. That reminded Florian of the old fellow’s invitation 
to the musicale. 

“ Would you like to share our cab?” said he. “ There is more 
room than either of us needs.” 

“What!” cried Paul, “art thou, old reveller, bound to the 
haunts of Terpsichore? When didst thou leave underground 
bar-rooms and the shade of oyster-saloons to dance attendance 
on goddesses like Mrs. Merrion?” 

Peter looked at both gentleman with undisturbed counte- 
nance. 

“Thank you,” he said stiffly. “I have already engaged a car- 
riage.” 

They replied with a shout of laughter, and Peter withdrew 
into the next room with an air of dignity and without a word. 
But it occurred to him that a carriage would cost a dollar and 
his allowance was small. He ran out into the hall again with 
his hat and overcoat in his hands, shouting: 

“All right, Paul, I'll go, b’'y.” But the carriage had rolled 
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from the door. “I guess I'll walk,” said Peter then; “ yez 
needn’t mind waitin’.” But his inward comment on himself was, 
“Yer a great fool, Peter, an’ ye have only the consolation 0’ 
knowin’ that there are greater fools in the city than yerself.” 

' “T rather think,” said Paul when they were moving off, “that 
if we wait a little Peter will come running after us. It’s his 
way.” 

“ Having a carriage of his own, it’s unlikely,” said Florian, and 
they went on their way in silence. Paul asked once if he knew 
who the débutante of the evening was, and Florian stiffly be- 
lieved it was a friend from his own native district who had never 
been in New York before, and partly because she was talented, 
and partly because her country ways had a delicious freshness 
and charm about them, Mrs. Merrion was glad to bring her out 
and have. the credit of introducing to.society a real wonder. 
Paul began to think of the face that had so come and gone in his 
dreams and wound itself up in his thoughts like a fantastic repe- 
tition in frescoing, and while he was dreaming they had arrived 
at their.destination and were entering the great hall of the Mer- 
rion mansion; and a sound of a singing voice was echoing from 
the rooms in a sweet new way that took Paul’s ear by: storm. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A TIRED HEART. 


DEAR Lord! if one should some day come to Thee, 

Weary exceedingly, and poor, and worn, 

With bleeding feet sore pierced of many a thorn, 

And lips athirst, and eyes too tired to see, 

And, falling down before Thy face, should say, 

“Lord, my day counts but as an idle day, 

My hands have garnered fruit of no fair tree, 

Empty am I of stores of oil and corn, 

Broken am I and utterly forlorn, 

Yet in Thy vineyard hast Thou room for me?” 
Wouldst turn Thy face away ? 

Nay, Thou wouldst lift Thy lost sheep tenderly. 
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“Lord! Thou art pale, as one that travaileth, 
And Thy wounds bleed where feet and hands were riven; 
Thou hast lain all these years in balms of Heaven 
Since Thou wert broken in the arms of Death, 
And these have healed not!” “Child! be comforted. 
I trod the wine-press where thy feet have bled, 
Yea, on the Cross I cried with mighty breath, 
Thirsting for thee, whose love was elsewhere given; 
I, God, have followed thee from dawn to even, 
With yearning heart, by many a moor and heath, 
My sheep that wanderéd ! 
Now on My breast, Mine arm its head beneath.” 





Then if this stricken one cried out to Thee, 

“Now mine eyes see that Thou art passing fair, 

And Thy face marred of men, beyond compare,” 

And so should fall to weeping bitterly, 

With “ Lord! I longed for other love than Thine, 

And my feet followed earthly lovers fine, 

Turning from where Thy face entreated me; 

Now these grow cold and wander otherwhere, 

} And I, heart-empty, poor, and very bare, 

Loved of no lover, turn at last to Thee ’"— 
Wouldst stretch Thine hand divine 

And stroke the bowed head very pityingly ? 


“Shall not My love suffice, though great thy pain?” 
“ Ah, Lord! all night without a lighted house, 
While some within held revel and carouse, 
} My lost heart wandered in the wind and rain, 
And moaned, unheard amid the tempest’s din.” 
“ Peace, peace! If one had oped to let thee in, 
Perchance this hour were lost for that hour’s gain; 
Wouldst thou have sought Me then with thy new vows? 
Ah, child! I too, with bleeding feet and brows, 
Knocked all the night at a heart’s door in vain, 
And saw the dawn begin ; 
On My gold head the dews have left a stain.” 
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BARBARA REDWOOD. 


NESTLED among the sand-hills on the north shore of Barnegat 
Bay, and about a mile west of Mosquito Cove, was a queer little 
cabin patched with pieces of wreck: there were ribs and knees 
and strips of keel; to some of these pieces barnacles still ad- 
hered, and in every nook and corner lingered the subtle odor of 
the sea. 

It was here that Barbara Redwood lived. Barbara was an 
orphan, and when she was twelve years of age had been adopted 
by Polly Browning, the widow of an old skipper, who, albeit 
herself a hard-praying Baptist, never twitted the young woman 
for what she deemed her outlandish religion—for Barbara was a 
Catholic. At the time our story opens—April, 1777—Barbara 
was probably the only member of the true church on the New 
Jersey coast. But among the colony of whalemen who had 
moved hither from Nantucket—for the coast in those days 
abounded in whales—she was very much liked, and Ben Wins- 
low, a skilful harpooner, declared that the Popish Church could 
not be so bad since Barbara Redwood belonged to it. 

From her window Barbara could see the spot where she was 
born. It was at the head of Mosquito Cove; and she often 
wondered why her dear father had been willing to sell his beau- 
tiful homestead to the thrifty Dutchman, Hans van Hooven, who, 
be it said, had lately taken a great fancy for Barbara, and 
was never so pleased as when Polly Browning sent her to him 
for butter and eggs. Strange things were whispered about the 
big wooden mansion in which Van Hooven dwelt, surrounded 
by wide-spreading sycamore-trees. Since he had come there 
the fish-hawks in the trees had abandoned their nests; it was 
now a shadowy, silent place. Yet Barbara’s memories of her 
former home were all bright and cheerful. Her mother, a na- 
tive of St. Mary’s County, Maryland, had succeeded in making 
a Catholic of her husband; they had never breathed anything 
but words of love to each other; their only child had been ten- 
derly nurtured ; and once Barbara almost quarrelled with Ben 
Winslow for telling her that the house where she had spent her 
happy childhood was haunted. “Well, I promise not to say so 
again,” spoke bluff Ben, who would not have hurt her feelings 
for all the world. “Still, it cannot be denied that sometimes 
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when not a breath of wind is blowing—not a breath—down Van 
Hooven’s cavernous chimney the dense smoke pours until one’s 
eyes water ; I know mine did yesterday when I went there with 
a mess of fish. And whenever this happens the Dutchman turns 
quite pale, for along with the smoke come moans and rattling 
sounds.” “ Why should he turn pale? Is not his conscience 
at ease?” inquired Barbara, stopping her spinning-wheel. 

“Ah! that’s more than I can answer,” said Ben, twitching off 
a peg an eelskin garter and twirling it round and round his 
brown forefinger. Then presently he added: “ We only know 
that your father and mother disappeared ten years ago while 
you were on a visit to friends up the country. When you re- 
turned you found Van Hooven in possession of what had been 
your home. You could not find your parents anywhere; every 
trace of them was lost. But Van Hooven showed a paper 
signed with your father’s name, which he declared was a deed 
of the property to him. And that’s all anybody knows about 
the matter.” After Ben had done speaking Barbara dropped 
her forehead in her hands, and when by and by she looked up 
her eyes were moistened with tears. ‘“ Well, I own,” she said, 
“that | do not like Van Hooven, and I cannot bear to see him 
living in the old house. But his son Jack is a great improve- 
ment on the father.” “ Yes, Jack is a good enough fellow,” 
returned Ben. “But he is so completely under his father’s 
thumb; yet Jack is twenty-four. And I sometimes suspect that 
the old man, who is a Tory, sends him to General Howe with 
news of what we water-dogs are doing in this remote region.” 
“TI don’t believe Jack is a Tory,” said Barbara. “I do,” said 
Ben. Here he replaced the eelskin garter on the peg, then, tak- 
ing up his spy-glass, pointed it toward the sea. After gazing 
through it a moment he said: “ There are two frigates to-day, in- 
stead of one, watching Barnegat Inlet.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Barbara. “ Well, ’tis fortunate that 
they draw too much water to get in, or they’d quickly destroy 
the pretty schooner you are building, and which I hope may 
carry the stars and stripes even into the British Channel.” 
“Alas!” sighed Ben, “I’m afraid my schooner will never be 
finished. It has used up all my money to complete the hull; 
she isn’t painted, she isn’t rigged, nor have | one eighteen- 
pounder to arm her with.” ‘“ Don’t despair,” said Barbara. 
“ Don't despair.” Then, taking the glass out of his hand, she too 
surveyed the enemy’s frigates. After she had gazed at them 
long enough Ben said: “I must go now; time to haul in my net, 
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and if before evening you receive a big blue-fish you will know 
who sends it.” 

“Thank you,” said Barbara. Ben moved toward the door, 
But he had hardly reached it when Polly Browning entered with 
a basket on her arm. “ Look, Barbara,” she said, “look what 
Jack van Hooven sends you.” 

Barbara peeped into the basket, and lo! half hidden in some 
fresh grass at the bottom, lay three beautiful trout. While Bar- 
bara was admiring them Ben passed out of the cabin muttering: 
“Humph! I guess you'll not care now for my blue-fish.” 

“Oh! don’t say that,” exclaimed Barbara. ‘ Why, these 
trout will do for supper, and your fish for to-morrow’s breakfast.” 
The young man made no response, but went away looking some. 
what downcast. 

Barbara Redwood possessed many winning qualities. She 
was fuil of sprightliness and wit, yet she never indulged in un- 
charitabie remarks of other people, and she was quite as popular 
with the women as with the men. Nor was she at all vain of 
her large, hazel eyes and of her slender, graceful figure. Yet 
Barbara could sail a boat and swim better than any fisherman's 
daughter on the bay. She was likewise something of a scholar, 
at least for those days, and in winter-time she taught the village 
school. Whenacopy of the Declaration of Independence was 
received in July, 1776, it was Barbara who had been chosen to 
read it aloud, which she did in a clear, melodious voice, standing 
on a whale-boat turned bottom up for a platform and surrounded 
by a crowd of weather-beaten listeners. Then, before she de- 
scended from the whale-boat, she spoke a few encouraging words, 
telling her audience to stand by the noble men who had signed 
the Declaration of Independence, one of whom, she was proud 
to say, was a Catholic—Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Her 
little speech had wrought a deep impression on Ben Winslow, 
who that very day made up his mind to build a privateer. 

“ Well, it is too bad I can’t finish my schooner,” thought Ben 
as he hauled in his net. “If I could only put to sea and perform 
some daring exploit Barbara might accept me.” But presently 
he determined to pop the question without mutch more delay. 
For he knew that Jack van Hooven was also one of Barbara’s 
suitors, and she was strongly attached to her old home, and it 
was natural that she should wish to live there again ; while Jack’s 
father, for some reason or other, had become in the last few years 
very fond of the girl. 

The sun had set, and Barbara was in her room reading by a 
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whale-oil lamp, when Ben appeared at the cabin-door with a five- 
pound blue-fish. “Glad you’ve come, for she’s given away 
Jack’s trout,” spoke Mrs. Browning as he entered the part of the 
cabin which served for kitchen and sitting-room. “Indeed! 
Given ’em away!” exclaimed Ben, his countenance brightening. 
“Ay, she gave ’em all to the bed-ridden woman beyond the 
Pine Knoll. But I'll make sure that this here fish isn’t given 
away. Charity, of course, is a virtue; but I always calculate it 
begins at home.” At this moment Barbara made her appear- 
ance, holding a little book in her hand which Ben had often 
seen her reading: it was Thomas 4 Kempis. ‘Oh! what a mag- 
nificent fish, ” she exclaimed, as Ben held it up before her. 

“Well, please don’t give my fish away,” said Ben. Barbara 
smiled and glanced at the widow, then promised that she and 
Mrs. Browning would have it for next morning’s meal. “ But, 
Ben,” she added, “I have met with quite a misfortune since | 
saw you: I have broken my crucifix.” “Indeed! Broken your 
crucifix!” said Ben. Then, after a pause, “‘ Well, Barbara Red- 
wood, I am glad of it.” At these words, so unexpected and 
cruel, her cheeks crimsoned with indignation ; then, as the blood 
faded from them, a sad expression stole over her face and she 
murmured: “ How can you say such a thing to me?” Ben 
shrugged his shoulders, and, muttering something about supersti- 
tion, he turned and walked out of the cabin. ‘ He’s hard set 
against popery, though he pretends he isn’t,” spoke the widow 
after the door had closed with a slam. ‘“ And, Barbara, if I were 
you I’d be wise.” “And do what?” ejaculated Barbara, who 
was almost ready to cry. “Why, I’d not keep young Van 
Hooven any longer in suspense. His father likes you; the 
old man owns a good many acres of land. Be wise and favor 
Jack.” 

Without answering, Barbara withdrew to her sleeping-cham- 
ber, and, picking up the shattered crucifix, she gazed upon it 
long and mournfully. Ben’s rude speech had wounded her feel- 
ings more than anything had done in many a year. Had the 
new preacher, who had lately come to Mosquito Cove, preju- 
diced him against her religion? She knew that he had warned 
the young folk against being too much in her company. But 
Ben had such a good heart and so much common sense ; it was 
difficult to believe that he had been in earnest when he spoke. 
She was still musing over what had happened when she heard 
the outer door open and a voice cried out: “ Ho, Barbara! come 
and see what I’ve brought you.” Barbara recognized at once 
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Ben’s lusty tones, and in another moment stood before him. She 
found him in a fit of laughter, perhaps at Polly Browning, who 
had retreated as if scared to the bottom of the fireplace, while he 
was thrusting toward her a brand-new crucifix at which she was 
making big eyes. ‘“ Why, it can’t hurt you, dame,” he said; “it 
can’t hurt you.” Then, turning to Barbara, “ I’ve been working 
at this for the past five weeks, off and on. I have made it ex. 
pressly for you, and that’s why I said awhile ago that I was glad 
the old crucifix had got broken, for it gave me the very chance I 
have been waiting for. Now my present is a glorious surprise.” 
“ Well, say a glorious present; but it’s scarcely a surprise com- 
ing from you. Why, you are always doing me kindnesses,” an- 
swered Barbara, whose visage was beaming with delight, and 
she could not repress what was bubbling up from her innermost 
heart. That night, before Barbara went to sleep, she stood a few 
minutes by her open window. The full moon was shining on 
the bay, and she could distinguish Ben’s schooner resting on the 
stocks at the water’s edge half a mile distant. It was a beauti- 
ful, peaceful scene. The stillness of the night was unbroken save 
by the faint murmur of the surf on Squan beach and the shrill 
cry of some belated fish-hawk that had not yet gone to roost. 
While Barbara lingered by the window she wondered how she 
might be able to get to Philadelphia so as to perform her Easter 
duty. There had been no difficulty last year in driving the 
sixty miles. Polly Browning and herseif had easily managed the 
skinny old nag, fed on salt grass, and which had never tasted a 
grain of oats; and the widow had considered the journey a 
wholesome change from her monotonous life among the sand- 
hills. But things were very different now from what they had 
been a twelvemonth since. The feeling between Tories and 
patriots had grown very bitter; a lawless spirit was abroad, and 
travelling would hardly be safe for two unprotected women. 

How, then, was Barbara to go to Philadelphia ?—where was 
the nearest Catholic priest, good Father Farmer, who once a 
year went on horseback as far as Boston, disguised as a Quaker 
and practising medicine. 

Barbara fell asleep asking herself this question, and by and 
by in her sleep she had a dream about Ben’s schooner. She saw 
the Dolphin sailing toward the Inlet flying the stars and stripes; 
and just asa British frigate started in pursuit Barbara awoke. 
To her surprise it was already daybreak ; the fish-hawks and snipe 
were all astir, and before long she heard the widow calling to 
her to get up and go to Hans van Hooven’s for some eggs and 
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honey. “For, Barbara,” she said, “I know you're fond of honey, 
and our jar is empty.” Barbara’s toilet was soon made, and, 
after kneeling awhile before her new crucifix, she sallied forth on 
her errand. Early as it was, Jack was already in the. fields 
ploughing when she arrived, and so she did not see him. But his 
father, who had not slept well of late, was still indoors. Bar- 
bara found him in the spacious room on the ground-floor—what © 
happy hours she had passed in this very room! Where the old 
man was now sitting in the high-backed chair she used to sit 
listening to her father telling stories, while the rain pattered 
against the windows and the watch-dog whined to be let in. 

Van Hooven’s hands were clasped, his eyes were glued to 
the hearthstone, when Barbara entered. At the sound of her 
voice he started to his feet; then with a frightened look he 
motioned her away. 

“ Are you ill?” inquired Barbara, stepping backwards as he 
advanced hurriedly toward her. “Ill? Ill? Oh! yes, I am.” 
And as he spoke he struck his forehead with his palm. Then 
closing the door behind him, “ But, Barbara Redwood,” he 
added, “ perhaps you may drive the horror from me. Perhaps 
you may bring back my sleep. Come often to visit me. Give 
me as many occasions as possible to be kind to you.” 

Barbara, who felt awed by his singular expression, told him 
briefly what she had come for, and she was very glad when ina 
little while her steps were turned toward the sand-hills again. 
Yet she could not help thinking that the old Dutchman was 
anything but niggardly: he had not charged her a penny for the 
eggs and honey, and he had urged her to come back soon for 
more. When Barbara had gone about a hundred steps she 
entered a meadow spangled with dandelions. In this meadow 
she had often chased butterflies and watched her dear father 
mowing. And now she paused to gather a nosegay of these lit- 
tle flowers ; for she loved them on account of the memories they 
awakened. They had not much perfume, yet she pressed them 
again and again to her nose, and, shutting her eyes, fancied for a 
moment that bygone days had come back. 

“ Barbara,” cried Jack van Hooven from the other side of 
the fence, “‘ good-morning! I’ve been running hard to overtake 


” 


you. 
‘Well, you have caught me, thanks to these dandelions,” an- 


swered Barbara, looking round at him with a smile. As soon as 
Jack had climbed over the fence he said: “ Barbara, I have come 
to ask if you would like to go to Philadelphia. I remember that 
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last year, and year before, you went to church there at about 
this time o’ year; and I havea saddle with a good pillion to it. 
You might ride behind me very comfortably, and if we set out 
very, very early we could reach the city by nightfall.” 

“You are exceedingly kind,” answered Barbara, her own 
face growing serious. “I have indeed been wondering how | 
' might get to Philadelphia this spring, and—” But here she 
paused, for coming toward her with giant strides through the 
clover, and swinging his spy-glass—he always carried it, and 
made good use of it too—was Ben Winslow, somewhat out of 
breath, for he had been running nearly the whole distance from 
the water’s edge. 

“ Well, [am sure our friend Winslow would say that there 
was no danger in such a journey,” continued Jack, innocently 
appealing to his rival, who, the moment he recovered his breath, 
asked him to explain what he meant. “ Humph!” answered Ben 
presently, when Jack had explained himself—‘ humph! there - 
was a murder on the high-road a week ago, you know. These 
are troublous times, and there’s no telling when a bullet mayn't 
whiz by one’s ears.”’ 

“ Well, I should go armed,” said Jack, his broad, Dutch face 
turned earnestly toward Barbara, who made believe that she was 
a little timid, and when she glanced at Ben the latter said: 
‘“‘ Barbara, if you wish to go to Philadelphia I'll take you and 
Polly Browning there in my sail-boat ; we’ll keep nigh the shore, 
just outside the breakers, and you'll say when you get back: 
‘What a jolly voyage we had up Delaware Bay !’” 

“ Well, you remember that a small boat like yours was cap- 
sized lately on-its way down the coast,” observed Jack. 

“But I wasn’t sailing her,” answered Ben. “ And I can 
swim,” put in Barbara, smiling. ‘“ Well, well, it’s time to go 
back to the plough,” said poor Jack, with downcast mien. And so 
saying he turned and walked away. But after going a few steps 
he halted and said: “ Barbara, | hope you may have a favorable 
wind going and coming, and may the sea not be rough.” The 
girl smiled and waved her hand to him; at the same time she 
inwardly murmured: “O Jack! what a noble fellow you are.’ 

When Barbara got back to the widow’s cabin the latter, after 
a hasty glance at the eggs and honey, took her hand and asked 
how she had found Jack van Hooven. “He was in good 
spirits, wasn’t he? And what did he say to you, Barbara?” 
“ Why, how do you know that I met Jack?” inquired Barbara, 
faintly blushing. 
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“Oh! I could tell by the way Ben Winslow was pointing 
his glass in that direction,” replied Polly Browning, “as well as 
by the speed be made toward Van Hooven’s farm; ay, I knew 
by those signs that Jack and you were,together.” Then lifting 
her forefinger, “O Barbara!” she added, “ Ben isa sly fellow ; 
he follows you everywhere with that long glass of his’n. But, 
Barbara, be wise. The whaling business has gone to the dogs 
since this dreadful war began, and Ben ’ll never be half so well 
off as Van Hooven’s son. Only think how pleasant it would be 
to go back to your birthplace, and to have lots of chickens and 
cows, and to be mistress of by all odds the biggest house on . 
Barnegat Bay!” “I have pledged my hand and heart to Ben 
Winslow,” said Barbara, in a voice which betokened that she 
was thoroughly in earnest. 

“Have you, indeed?” This was all the widow said; then 
her jaw dropped. Presently she fetched a sigh and wondered 
how many more eggs and how much more honey Hans van 
Hooven would let her have for nothing. “Alas!” she mur- 
mured, “here is the brightest lass in this neighborhood going 
to throw herself away on a young man who has been fool 
enough to begin a schooner which he hasn’t the money to finish. 
But even if Ben did launch her and sail away his privateer 
would be gobbled up in no time by one of those fine frigates 
that keep watching our Inlet as cats watch a mouse-hole.” 

Three days after Barbara’s betrothal to Ben Winslow the 


news of it had reached the loneliest hut on the bay. Nor was 


anybody surprised, for all admired the girl, while Ben’s manly 
looks and his fame as a harpooner had made him a great favor- 
ite with the fair sex. But when Van Hooven heard of it he 
grieved very much and passed a whole night wandering about 
the farm. And when morning came his sun observed his hag- 
gard looks and said: “ Father, father! what is troubling you ? 
I am beginning to be sleepless ‘myself since you cannot rest 
peacefully in bed.” 

“My son,” answered the other, “I am a wretched being. 
More than tongue can tell 1 am suffering. Only one thing might 
have lifted the burden off my soul: Barbara Redwood has not 
chosen to help me.” 

Jack did not understand what his father meant, and when he 
asked to be enlightened Van Hooven began to moan anew, 
while at the same time a big ball of smoke issued from the chim- 
ney, accompanied by an odd, rattling noise. Immediately Van 
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Hooven clutched Jack’s arm and drew him into the open air, 
where, after trembling a moment and wiping the dampness from 
his brow, he betook himself to a distant corner of the farm, and 
in this remote spot strove to chase away the thoughts which 
haunted him by working at the plough. At the same time in 
another field Jack commenced to sow rye. But while he was 
thus engaged he discovered two people standing under a beech. 
tree not very far off, and he paused to watch them; it was Ben 
and his betrothed. The former seemed to be cutting something 
on the bark of the tree; and so he was, and long years after- 
ward the letters “ B. W.—B. R., 1777” were still to be seen upon 
this ancient beech. ‘“ Well, never mind,” said Jack, sighing. 
“If Barbara will not marry me, at least she can never make me 
forget her. I will love her truly all my life.” Ina little while 
he espied the lovers sauntering toward him, and quickly Jack 
hid himself behind a clump of cat-briars, for he felt shy and did 
not like to meet Barbara so soon after she had refused him. 

As the happy couple walked by his hiding-place he heard 
Ben lamenting that his privateer was not yet launched. “Over 
the whole Atlantic I’d carry our beautiful flag,” said Ben; “and 
where the British least expected me, there my cannon should 
be heard. Oh! would that I could finish my schooner.” 

“Pardon me for having overheard what you were saying,” 
exclaimed Jack, suddenly emerging from behind the briars. 
Then, while Ben and his fair companion were staring at him in 
wide eyed amazement, he went on in a lower tone, as if he feared 
lest unwelcome ears might be listening. “I'll give you my last 
dollar, Ben Winslow,” he said, “ to fit out your privateer. Only 
don’t tell my father where the money comes from. And you, 
too, Barbara, keep as mum as a tombstone about it.” 

“Are you in earnest?” said the latter, who was utterly 
taken aback at so much generosity ; nor was Ben less surprised 
than herself. ‘“ Well, come either of you, or come both together, 
to the bee-hives back of our orchard to-night before the moon 
rises, and I’ll prove that I am in downright earnest,” answered 
Jack. Still Ben could not but believe that he was jesting, and, 
twitching Barbara’s sleeve, “Come, come,” he said impatiently ; 
“’tis too grave a matter to make sport of. He cannot dupe me. 
Come along!” And with this he and Barbara pursued their 
way, leaving poor Jack crestfallen. 

“ Well, now, I am going to that place by Van Hooven’s bee- 
‘hives to-night,” spoke Barbara, when they returned to the 
widow’s cabin. “Who knows but Jack may have meant what 
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he said? And if he isn’t there I'll go in search of him, and I’ll 
remind him of his promise.” 

“ Well, be careful not to let the old man see you,” said Ben, 
“for we must not get Jack into trouble. His father is a violent 
Tory.” 

That evening, while Polly Browning had gone to a gossips’ 
meeting, Barbara: was hovering round Van Hooven’s house, 
hoping that Jack might come out of the firelit chamber where 
she saw him sitting. But he did not appear, and Barbara finally 


’ 


‘turned her steps homeward. Presently, as she was stealing 


through the orchard, a dull, hollow sound reached her ear. She 
paused, and in a moment she heard somebody digging. Advanc- 
ing cautiously in the direction of the sound, she again halted and 
peered into the shadows. 

“Who goes there? ds it you, Jack?” cried the keen-eared 
Van Hooven. While Barbara was hesitating what to do Van 
Hooven came rapidly toward her. “My God! Is it you, Bar- 
bara Redwood ?” gasped the conscience-stricken man, dropping 
on his knees and seizing her gown. “O Barbara Redwood! 
stay. Do not run away. Have pity on me!” Believing that 
Van Hooven had gone mad, Barbara was trying to escape. But 
his grip was the grip of.despair, and he held her fast. Then he 
went on to tell her a tale which made her blood run cold, and 
had she been in possession of a dagger she might, before he got 
to the end, have plunged it into his heart. But at last pity for 
the remorse-stricken wretch took the place of vengeance in her 
bosom, and when the harrowing story had been all told Bar- 
bara and Van Hooven were weeping together. “ Rise up; I 
forgive you,” she said, after a long, tearful silence. “But now 
tell me where you buried my father and mother. Is it anywhere 
on the farm? Or did you cast their bodies into the sea?” 

“Spare me from answering that question,” said Van Hooven. 
“One day you may discover their last resting-place. But from 
this time forth you must call this property yours, for it does of 
right belong to you. And the buried treasure, which I dig up 
twice a year to count, is all yours too.” 

“Well, you and Jack—Jack, who has always been a good 
friend of mine—must not quit this place immediately,” replied 
Barbara. “Let it continue to be your abode for some time 
longer. The terrible secret which you have just revealed shall 
never escape my lips, and I will pray Almighty God to restore 


‘to you your lost peace of mind.” 


That night the murderer slept better than he had for a long 
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time, and his son was surprised and delighted at the change in 
his appearance the following morning. But Barbara scarcely 
closed her eyes. The ghastly confession which Van Hooven 
had made to her kept ringing in her ears for hours, and there 
were moments when she half-regretted that she had forgiven 
him. “One word from me,” she muttered, ‘one word, and dire 
would be the punishment meted out to him. But no,no;I will 
not break my solemn promise. 1 will not reveal what he told 
me.” Then, shading the moonbeams from her eyes, she began 
to think of poor Jack, and wondered what would become of him’ 
when by and by his father surrendered the property to her. 
Where would Jack go to? 

Several things happened during the coming fortnight which 
caused Polly Browning and her sister-gossips to open their eyes 
very wide and to make certain guesses-which were far from the 
truth. It had been given out that Ben Winslow was to take 
his betrothed in a fishing-smack to Philadelphia, where, for one 
Sabbath at least, she might pray in a popish meeting-house. But 
although the weather was fine and the wind propitious, to every- 
body’s surprise Barbara mounted a pillion behind Jack van Hoo. 
ven and rode away with him to Philadelphia, after giving Bena 
kiss in the presence of the widow. And during her absence work 
was resumed on Ben’s schooner: from some mysterious hiding- 
place a good many Spanish doubloons were brought to light; 
Ben had suddenly got plenty of money. 

And when Barbara came back, looking never so handsome— 
having performed her Easter duty, as well as thoroughly en- 
joyed her brief visit to the big city—the first person who greeted 
her was Hans van Hooven. “I told you my Jack would take 
good care of you,” he said. Then, dropping his voice, “ But 
the whole settlement is agog to discover where Ben Winslow 
got his money from. O Barbara! I implore you—” “Fear no- 
thing,” interrupted Barbara in a whisper. ‘“ Nobody shall ever 
wring the secret from me; and I repeat, you and Jack must 
not quit the farm just yet.” ‘Noble girl!” ejaculated Van 
Hooven in accents faltering with emotion. “ Thanks to you, 
life is now worth living; and while I deeply regret that you 
are not to be my son’s bride, I wish you every happiness, and 
Ben Winslow too.” 

From this time forth Barbara and Ben made frequent visits 
to the Dutchman’s house, and Polly Browning inwardly said: 
“The girl has thrown a wonderful spell over the old man; her 
refusing to wed his son seems to make no difference in his feel- 
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ings toward her. He still gives her eggs and butter and honey 
for nothing, and he always begs her to come back for more. 
Verily, Barbara is a great charmer.” 

From his treasure-place at the back of the bee-hives Van 
Hooven continued to unearth as much gold and silver as Bar- 
bara said would be needed to fit out the privateer, which the 
British frigates could espy from a distance. He was now, seem- 
ingly at least, a heart-whole patriot, and the widow maintained at 
every gossips’ meeting that it was Barbara who had converted 
him to the cause of independence. A month later the schooner, 
which had been christened the Dolphin, was ready to put to sea 
at the first favorable opportunity. It was Ben’s intention to 
stecr first for Marblehead, where he would arm her with two 
eighteen-pounders, after which she would spread her sails for 
the English coast. 

“ Well, I'll remember you night and morning in my prayers,” 
spoke Barbara when Ben came to bid her good-by. ‘“ And, dear 
boy, you must pray too. Often kneel before the crucifix which 
I brought you from Philadelphia, and ask Almighty God to 
bring you safely home to me.” 

“JT will, I will,’ Ben solemnly promised. “ And unless I’m 
under water you'll have me back for Christmas.” 

The evening Ben weighed anchor a fleet of small boats 
might have been seen making for the south end of Squan beach; 
for the denizens of Mosquito Town were all anxious to see the 
Dolphin escape through the Inlet. Barbara and Polly Brown- 
ing went in the same skiff with Van Hooven and Jack; and the 
old man took a seat next to Barbara, who talked with him in 
undertones and put him in such good spirits that when they 
reached the landing-place the widow could not help saying 
aloud: “ Barbara, everybody is in love with you.” On which 
Jack, who was helping his father out of the boat, leaned toward 
her and whispered : “ You speak what is true, Dame Browning.” 
The widow returned him a smiling glance and thought to her- 
self—for she always kept an eye open to windward—“ Well, if 
anything happens to Ben—and ’tis an even chance if he ever re- 
turns—Barbara will have Jack van Hooven ready to wed her; 
and Jack will inherit a good many acres.” 

The day after the enemy’s cruisers disappeared from the 
offing ; and ere long several whalemen manned their vessels and 
ventured out in quest of whales. But whenever any of them re- 
turned to the bay they eagerly inquired for news of the Dod. 
phin. In the meanwhile, thanks to Hans van Hooven, Barbara 
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received a good deal of information about the Continental army, 
as well as about the movements of the British: he told her how 
General Burgoyne with a well-appointed force was marching 
from Canada to Lake Champlain and the Hudson. But Barbara 
did not despair, and it was said that more than one fisherman’s 
son was persuaded by her to leave home and enlist under the 
American general, Philip Schuyler, who was endeavoring to 
check Burgoyne’s advance. Even the fanatic preacher ceased at 
last to inveigh against the popish religion when he discovered 
how ardent a patriot she was. 

While Barbara was mourning for her absent Ben she out- 
wardly maintained a cheerful countenance, and it afforded her 
not a little consolation to have Jack ask her questions about the 
faith; the visit which he had made to Father Farmer when they 
were in Philadelphia had wrought a deep impression on the 
young man. “And who knows,” she would say, “ what the 
grace of God may bring forth?” 

Of his own accord, too, Jack would sometimes speak to her 
about Ben Winslow. “Whenever it blows hard I always think 
of him,” he would say. 

“So do I, and the wind makes me tremble,” Barbara would 
answer. . 

Indeed, she and Jack were so much together after Ben’s de- 
parture that Polly Browning began to hope that something 
good might come of their intimacy. For she did not believe 
that the Dolphin could escape the many ships of King George, 
and were Ben taken prisoner short would be his shrift. 

“ Ben will be home for Christmas; he said he would, and I 
never knew him to break his word,” spoke Barbara one stormy 
day toward the end of September, as she and the widow stood 
by the little cabin-window which fronted to the sea. 

“Let us hope so,” answered Dame Browning. Then after 
a pause, “But look,” she added, handing Barbara the glass, 
“look how the breakers are pounding on Squan beach. This 
must be the equinoctial. I never saw such breakers.” ‘“ Well, 
give her plenty of sea-room,” said Barbara, “and the Dolphin 
would weather even worse tempests than this.” 

That day, when the storm had sensibly abated in its fury, she 
sallied forth to Hans van Hooven’s in quest of some sweet 
potatoes. 

At a short distance from his house the path ran close to the 
north side of the barn, and as she tripped past it Barbara heard 
loud voices within ; it was Jack and his father. She was too late 
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to hear what the latter had been saying; but his words had evi- 
dently aroused his son’s indignation. “No, no, father,” spoke 
Jack. “I will not hope that Ben Winslow may be taken 
prisoner ; on the contrary, I hope with all my heart that he may 
escape every danger and be back for Christmas, as he promised 
he would.” ; 

“Dear, noble Jack!” murmured Barbara, when in another 
moment she opened the barn-door. ‘“ How few there are like 
you! How few!” And when presently the young man began 
to fill her basket with his father’s largest sweet potatoes a pang 
shot through her breast at the thought that mayhap in another 
twelvemonth he would have moved to a distant part of the coun- 
try ; perhaps she might never see him again. 

“But, alas! what can I do?” sighed Barbara. “This pro- 
perty belongs to me, and when Ben comes home I want him to 
give up the sea and take to raising corn and pumpkins on this 
dear farm where I was born.” When the basket was filled Jack 
would not let Barbara carry it. ‘“ No, no,” said he, “let me take 
it. It isn’t heavy, and I have something to tell you as we walk 
along.” Accordingly they bent their steps toward the sand- 
hills; but so slowly did they proceed that one might have 
thought they were trying to be as long as possible making the 
distance. The wind by this time had changed. Out of the blue 
nor’west it was now coming with a loud, cheery whistle, sweep- 
ing before it the angry clouds, while innumerable flocks of wild- 
fowl—shaped like gigantic V’s and W’s—might have been seen 
far overhead, flying in the direction of the bay. They were 
new-comers from the Arctic Circle, and as soon as Jack perceived 
them he said that cold weather was near. Whereupon Barbara 
clapped her hands and smiled, for cold weather made her think of 
Christmas. But Jack’s countenance fell, and when she asked him 
why he looked so serious, ‘‘ Because,” he answered, “I had deter- 
mined to go away as soon as the storm ended, and now it is ended.” 

“ Going away!” ejaculated Barbara, stopping short and star- 
ing at him. “O Jack! where are you going to?” “To join 
the Continental army.” “Indeed!” Here Barbara tdok his 
hand in hers, and, pressing it, she added: “ Yes, yes, go and fight 
for independence ; and, if my prayers can bring you safely back, 
you will surely return covered with honors.” 

“And if I pass through Philadelphia I will call on Father 
Farmer and give him your regards,” said Jack. ‘“ Ay, by all 
means,” answered Barbara. ‘“ And before you bid the priest 
adieu ask him for his blessing.” 
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“Verily, Barbara Redwood,” said the widow a few days 
later, as she and Barbara were seated in the big room on the 
ground-floor of Van Hooven’s ghostly dwelling—* verily, you 
wield a mysterious power over folks: you got Ben the money 
wherewith to launch and arm his privateer; you persuaded Tory 
Jack—though you say you didn’t—to enlist with the Continen. 
tals ; and now you have secured a comfortable home for yourself 


and me in this roomy house.” ‘ Well, | am glad to be here once 
more,” said Barbara. “And I am never going away again— 
never.” 


“What! Do you intend to abide here always? Really? 
Truly ? Why, Barbara, what has happened?” “ Before Jack 
departed he urged me to come and keep house for his father— 
that is all,” replied Barbara, who was sorry that she had told as 
much as she had to the inquisitive dame. 

“‘ No, no, that is not all,” said Polly Browning. ‘“ There must 
be something else that you haven’t told me.” “ Well, are you 
not pleased to dwell here with me?” inquired Barbara, who 
hoped to turn aside the widow’s thoughts. “Pleased? Oh! yes, 
indeed I am. But I’d be much better pleased if we were all 
alone by ourselves. For haven’t you observed the singular 
change that has come over Van Hooven since his boy left him? 
What a wild look he has!” 

‘‘ His sleeplessness has returned,” said Barbara, shaking her 
head. “ And he ran out of the room awhile ago,” said Mrs. Brown- 
ing, “as if something was chasing him. And yet you and I 
couldn’t see anything.” “ Poor man!” sighed Barbara. “ Poor 
man!” “Well, they say this house is haunted,” continued the 
other, dropping her voice. “Do you believe it?” “It isa 
falsehood!” cried Barbara. Then, after a moment’s silence, 
“ But hark!” she added. ‘“ How the wind is howling! ’Twill 
be a rough night at sea. Oh! I wonder where dear Ben is to- 
day?” 

“ Well, the last news we had of the Do/phin said that she had 
sailed clear around England,” replied the widow, “and that the 
saucy schooner had captured a merchantman within sight of 
Bristol.” “O Ben, Ben! don’t be too venturesome,” murmured 
Barbara. Then, after crossing herself and breathing a prayer, 
“Well, even if he is now a thousand leagues from me,” she said, 
“Christmas will soon arrive, and Ben will be home for Christ- 
mas.” “If he isn’t hanged,” spoke a hollow voice behind her; 
and, turning round with a shudder, Barbara discovered Van 
Hooven standing in a dusky passage-way which led to the rear 
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of the building. He held a flickering lamp, which trembled in 
his hand; his gray hair was dishevelled, and he looked ten years 
older than before his son left him. ‘ And my Jack, too, may be 
hanged,” he went on. “And then, O Barbara Redwood! then 
I—I may swing from a gibbet too; and then how many ghosts 
will haunt this house! Oh! how many.” Here the unhappy 
man made Barbara a sign to approach. 

“Don’t go,” whispered the widow, clutching her sleeve. 
“His face is unearthly.” 

“T am not afraid,” said Barbara, rising up. And presently 
she followed Van Hooven into the dim hall, where in undertones 
he again besought her to faithfully keep the promise which she 
had once made him. Whereupon she bade him anew not to 
fear. ‘“ Nobody besides myself,” said Barbara, “shall ever know 
ofthe murder. And I will pray for you every day—every day.” 

At this moment Polly Browning uttered a shriek and ran out 
of the room, pursued by a dense cloud of smoke, and her face was 
as white as Van Hooven’s face. Nor did she pause in the hall, 
but hastened into the open air by the rear of the building, still 
shrieking. 

“She has seen it!” gasped Van Hooven, and with this he 
drew Barbara out of the house, nor would he answer her when 
she said to him: “ What mean you?) What has Dame Browning 
seen?” 

But the latter did not stop when she got out o’ doors: through 
the orchard and fields she sped, not once daring to look behind, 
nor did she stay her headlong flight until she reached her cabin, 
where in awe-stricken accents she said to her friends: “1 have 
seen the ghost in Van Hooven’s house. With my own eyes I 
have seen it.” 

An hour later, most surprising to relate, Polly Browning 
might have been seen returning to the haunted abode with her 
arm locked in Barbara Redwood’s. 

“Well, there’s nobody in the whole land, except yourself, 
could persuade me to go back there,” spoke the widow, whose 
voice had not yet recovered its wonted composure. ‘But I 
vow not to enter that gloomy chamber again; therefore don’t 
ask me to. The very thought of that ugly, skeleton hand stick- 
ing out of the chimney makes my heart quake, and I don’t won- 
der Van Hooven looks so wan and troubled.” “ Well, you may 
stay in my little apartment in the second story,” answered Bar- 
bara. “Let us abide there together, where my crucifix is and 
vase of holy water.” 
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“’Tis what I’ll do,” said the widow. “I shall feel safe with 
you. The ghost will not molest me if I am with you.” 

And so saying they continued their way arm-in-arm to Hans 
van Hooven’s. 

The anxious days which followed would have been even more 
trying than they were to Barbara Redwood except for her in. 
dustry and religious devotions. From cellar to garret she tidied 
and put things to rights; her spinning-wheel was often hum- 
ming, and Van Hooven declared that she was the best house. 
keeper he had ever known since he left Amsterdam. 

“Dear Ben, where are you?” was a question which Barbara 
often asked herself as the autumn months passed away ; and 
sometimes at night, when the wind blew very hard, she would 
lie awake praying for Ben. 

“They say our poor soldiers are suffering terribly in their 
camp at Valley Forge,” spoke Barbara. “God help them in 
such weather as this!” These words she addressed to Van 
Hooven on the afternoon of Christmas eve, while a furious storm 
was raging. 

“ Well, it makes me cry to think of Jack,” answered Van 
Hoaven, bowing his head. “I do wish I could send my boy a 
supply of food and some blankets. Like enough he’ll freeze or 
starve to death.” 

“Well, don’t despair. Jack, too, may come home to-morrow,” 
said Barbara, who, unlikely as it seemed, still cherished the hope 
that Ben would be with her on Christmas day. Not for several 
winters had there been such a tempest as this. Even the land- 
locked waters of Barnegat Bay were covered with dangerous 
white-caps, while across the narrow beach which separates the 
bay from the ocean the waves were running mountains high. 

“Hark! didn’t somebody rap on the door?” exclaimed Van 
Hooven, presently rising to his feet. He had scarcely spoken 
when a veteran whaleman entered, his shaggy beard covered 
with icicles, and hugging a spy-glass under his arm. 

“T’ve come to tell you,” he said, addressing Barbara—“ I've 
come to tell you that there’s a vessel off shore that may be the 

Dolphin.- Good as my glass is, the scud’s so thick it’s only now 
and then I can catch a fair glimpse of her; but I do believe it’s 
the Dolphin. Her mizzen-mast’s gone—a fine spar it was; I cut 
it myself—and she’s trying hard to reach the Inlet. And she 
may reach it—she may.” “ But if she doesn’t?” said Barbara, 
turning pale. “’Twon’t do to contemplate what may happen 
if the Dolphin gets ashore in such weather as this,” answered the 
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whaleman solemnly. Barbara now hastened to the topmost 
story, followed by the others, who were speaking in undertones 
to each other; and, sure enough, about half a mile outside the 
breakers—only half a mile—she perceived a one-masted vessel 
rolling as if she might roll bottom up; and the waves were 
sweeping clear over her. At the wheel stood a man; it might 
be Ben! ‘“ Well, whoever he is, he’s lashed fast,’’ spoke the 
whaleman. “ And if he doesn’t freeze to death, and if the jib 
isn’t blown to ribbons, he may be able to keep out of the break- 
ers—he may; but she’s drifting mighty close to em.” 

“And the Inlet is ten miles down the coast,” said Barbara, 
wringing her hands. 

“Ay, ten miles. She can hardly make it,” said the other. 
“Well, mightn’t Ben anchor?” asked Barbara, clinging to this 
lasthope. “No. Adozen anchors couldn’t hold her in this gale.” 

Here Barbara crossed herself and murmured a prayer, and . 
while she was praying the whaleman, who had taken the glass 
from her, exclaimed: “ By the Eternal.! Isaw an immense break- 
er just now roll clear across the beach. Look! look! there goes 
another.” 

“Not possible!” ejaculated Polly Browning. “ Why, Squan 
beach is a good quarter of a mile wide over yonder.”’ 

“ Well, look for yourself,” he answered, handing her the glass. 
The widow put it to her eye; but the scud had suddenly thick- 
ened and Squan beach was no longer visible. “ Alas! what can 
be done? She may drift ashore. Oh! I’m sureit’s the Dolphin,” 
cried Barbara, trembling with excitement. 

“Well, I'll get a boat’s crew and row over to the beach. But 
as for saving any lives in those breakers—” The whaleman did 
not finish the sentence, but shook his head and hurried down- 
stairs, followed by Barbara in tears; and Dame Browning, too, 
was weeping, for she liked Ben Winslow for Barbara’s sake; 
and Van Hooven, who came last, was muttering to himself, 
“ Jack, dear Jack, what are you doing in this terrible weather ? 
Are you really freezing and starving at Valley Forge? O Jack! 
come back to me.” 

The skipper had been gone only a few minutes when a sledge 
drove up to the door, and lo! who should be carried into the 
house, wrapped in a blood-stained blanket, but Jack van Hooven. 
His father tossed up his arms, uttered a wailing cry, then tot- 
tered toward him. A painful scene followed. The young sol- 
dier had received a mortal wound while escaping from some 
Hessian troopers ; but he was still able to whisper a few words. 
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“T am come home, father, to die,” he murmured; “ kiss me.” 
“Oh! would that I might die, too!” ejaculated Van Hooven, 
striking his forehead. “But I'll not live without you. No, 
no!” Here he turned and looked toward the chimney. His 
expression frightened Polly Browning, who immediately quitted 
the room. But Barbara stayed, and after drawing Jack closer 
to the fire she took one of his icy hands in hers and commenced 
to pray. “There is a crucifix round my neck,” said Jack in a 
scarcely audible whisper. She understood what he meant, and, 
taking it from its hiding-place, she pressed the crucifix to his 
lips. “Iam happy because I die near you,” he said as he fixed 
his dim eyes upon her. “ And, Barbara, I die a Catholic.” The 
tempest in the meanwhile had increased in violence; the build. 
ing was shaking as if it would fall to pieces, and, with a mien of 
horror, old Van Hooven continued to gaze at the chimney. Of 
a sudden there came a terrific crash, and Barbara could remem. 
ber nothing more. 

When she again opened her eyes Barbara found herself in 
another house, in Polly Browning’s humble dwelling. There 
was a bandage tied round her head, and who should be standing 
beside her couch but Ben Winslow! “ Dear Barbara,” he said, 
with a joyful smile, “ you recognize me at last. And you look 
dazed and bewildered, as well you may, for what do you think 
happened ?” 

“O Ben, Ben! is it really you?” ejaculated Barbara, rising 
on her elbow. “ Well, Ben, what did happen? Do tell me; was 
italladream?” ‘“ Why, just as darkness was coming on,” said 
Ben, “‘and as the Dolphin was being blown ashore, where the 
awful breakers would have pounded the life out of me and my 
crew, lo! the ocean in the very nick of time—it was like a mira- 
cle—ploughed a channel right through Squan beach ; it did, 
upon my honor! Don’t smile; l’m telling the downright truth. 
And through the new inlet thus formed the sea swept us safely 
into the bay.” “ Well, is to-day Christmas?” inquired Barbara. 
“Yes, to-day is Christmas. I kept my promise, didn't 1? And, 
Barbara, 1am come home to you a Catholic. I can’t tell you 
now all my adventures, my narrow escapes; but after leaving 
the British Channel I steered for ‘ Bilbo,’ an old town on the 
coast of Spain; and there one day I strolled into a church—a 
church large enough to hold twenty of our meeting-houses. 
And while I was admiring the beautiful altar the spirit moved 
me to go and see a priest. I went; he baptized me: and this, 
Barbara, is the Christmas gift I have brought you.” “ You 
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could not have brought me a more precious gift,” answered 
Barbara, smiling and stroking his sunburnt hand. Then after a 
pause, “ But Jack,” she added, “ where is Jack? Did he die, or 
was that a dream?” 

“Alas! poor Jack van Hooven is dead. And within a few 
feet of him, on the broad hearthstone, his father was found dead, 
too; bricks from the fallen chimney had crushed his skull.” 

“Then the chimney fell, did it?” exclaimed Barbara. “ Yes, 
and the whole house is pretty badly shattered; ‘twas a terrible 
gale.” ‘‘ Well, tell her what else tumbled down the chimney 
besides bricks and stones,” put in Polly Browning, who was 
standing on the other side of the couch. “O Ben! is it any 
wonder that the chimney smoked and groaned as it did, when 
such horrible things were hidden up it?” Ben threw the widow 
a frowning glance which she understood, and she did not again 
interrupt him. 

As soon as Barbara recovered from her injuries she and Ben 
made a visit to Father Farmer, who united them in the holy 
bond of wedlock. After which, having refitted his privateer, 
he sailed on another cruise, leaving his young wife in the care 
of Polly Browning, who was no longer afraid to inhabit the big 
mansion at the head of Mosquito Cove; for the new chimney 
sent down no mysterious puffs of smoke, it gave forth no rat- 
tling, moaning sounds. The draught up it was perfect. The 
fish-hawks, too, came back to their nests on the sycamore-trees, 
and bands of children used to visit Barbara’s home, where they 
made every nook and corner ring with their merry voices. 

When the War of Independence was brought to a happy end 
Ben turned husbandman and succeeded very well at raising corn 
and pumpkins. But he always had a hankering for the sea; and 
once he and Barbara went by water to St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland, where Barbara's mother had hailed from. Several 
times a year they rode to Philadelphia to assist at Mass; and the 
honest folks on Barnegat Bay used to say that papists could not 
be so bad, since Ben Winslow and his wife were papists. 

Before we end our tale let us say that the new channel which 
the ocean made through Squan beach in December, 1777, was 
called Cranberry Inlet. It remained open until the war of 1812, 
when it was closed as suddenly as it had been opened. 

“No wonder,” an old surfman once said to us—“‘no wonder 
we beachmen’s a trifle sooperstitious. There’s changes in these 
sands book-larnin’ can’t explain; they’re soopernatural.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A CAMP in the New York wilderness. A clearing some fifty 
or sixty feet square, fringed on three sides by pines, spruces, and 
a variety of hard-wood trees, and extending on the fourth to the 
brow of a rocky cliff, at whose base lie the smooth, lustrous 
waters of a mountain lake. The ground is brown and fragrant 
with the accumulated leafy dééris of countless autumns. Two 
rough log shanties, which, by dispensing entirely with front 
walls, manage to obviate any necessity for doors and windows, 
stand at right angles to each other, but with a spacious interval 
between. The rays of the afternoon sun, striking the inner side 
of the birch bark with which they are lined and roofed, turns 
them a soft red, and lights up in one of them the shining barrel of 
a rifle and some tin cups and other utensils flung carelessly ina 
corner. A huge rock in front of this one serves as a fireplace, 
and not far from it a couple of planks, nailed fast to four tree- 
stumps left at convenient distances apart, show that the camp 
has at some time or other been tenanted by sybarites unable to 
dispense with that luxury of civilized life, a dinner-table. A fire 
of hickory logs has been allowed to sink into a mass of glowing 
coals, and a haunch of fat venison suspended above it from cross- 
poles gives out an appetizing odor, responded to amicably by 
some speckled trout and potatoes sizzling together in company 
with a slice of salt pork in an immense frying-pan with a long 
handle. <A battered and blackened coffee-pot of generous dimen- 
sions flanks these on the other side of the rocky hearth, and the 
guide, a short, heavy, loose-jointed "York State Yankee, seated 
on a stump at the entrance of the shanty, has a tin basin on his 
knees, in which he is vigorously beating up with a wooden 
spoon a mixture of flour, water, and saleratus, to which, when 
fried, he gives the name of choke-dogs. Part of the carcass of a 
deer, enveloped in its skin, hangs from a neighboring branch, 
and a couple of hounds, tired from the chase and gorged with 
the results of it, are lying in uneasy slumbers to windward of the 
fire. 

In the other shanty a young fellow of some two or three and 
twenty is stretched upon a bed of evergreen boughs, with a 
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folded gray blanket by way of pillow. He came in an hour 
ago from a successful hunt which began before daylight, and his 
heavy breathing shows that the volume of anatomical surgery to 
which he virtuously betook himself on his return, and which 
still lies beside him with the two forefingers of his right hand 
inserted between its leaves, has speedily acted as a soporific. An 
older, yet still young, man, in a Scotch tweed suit and a broad- 
brimmed, soft felt hat drawn down over his eyes to shelter them 
from the slanting rays, stands at the edge of the cliff, with his 
back against a superb yellow birch, regarding the scene before 
him. The serenity, the loneliness of the virgin wilderness brood 
over it. A mile or so to the northwest the long arm of Indian 
Point stretches into the lake, its thinned-out timber and a little, 
deserted clearing néar the extremity showing that man has at 
some time essayed to subdue it; but on the farther shore, beyond 
the Point, the sombre, unbroken forest ascends from the water’s 
edge to the undulating sky-line formed by distant mountain-tops. 
Plane after plane of varying blue and gray and rose, they fade 
into a sky so full of light as to be almost colorless. In sheltered 
coves beds of lily-pads lie dark in shadow or flushing into opaline 
tints where the light glances on their broad leaves. The multi- 
tudinous murmur of bird and beast and insect, which makes the 
silence of the woods vocal and audible to sensitive ears, alone 
breaks the stillness. 

Presently the guide leaves his place near the fire and also 
approaches the edge of the cliff, inclining his ear to the left, as 
he does so, with the look that denotes intense attention. In an- 
other moment he raises it with an air of satisfaction. 

“Thought I heared the dip of an oar while I was settin’ yon- 
der,” he says. “They're comin’ round here at the left of the 
island.” 

His companion, whose senses have not been sharpened by 
woodcraft, also inclines his ear, but some seconds elapse before 
he catches the sound. _ 

“ Who is coming ?”’ he asks. 

“Seein’s tellin’. Hold on, though! That’s Bill Wood’s 
voice, if ever | heared it. That means petticoats, I’m afeard.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“ He took old man Warren up into the Black River country 
last week. He comes once in a while by himself, the old man 
does, to look after lumber, but this time he’s got two of his 
women folks along. I reckon Bill counts on finding this camp 
empty.” 
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“ What are you going to do about it?” 

“Crowd up! There’s plenty of grub and plenty of room. 
We don’t stand on ceremony at this hotel. I camped sixteen 
once in these two shanties.” Saying which he returns to his 
venison. The other stands frowning, with eyes bent in the direc. 
tion from which the rhythmic splash of the oars is now plainly 
audible, until the boat, sweeping into sight around the end of the 
island on which the camp is situated, shows that the guide’s 
penetration has not been at fault. He turns back then, witha 
hasty movement, into the cabin where his friend is still lying. 

“Wake up, Dick!” he says in a tone which opens the 
sleeper’s eyes at once. “Of all unlooked-for nuisances here is 
the worst.” 

“What is the matter now?” asks his friend, yawning and 
stretching his limbs, but not yet rising. 

“Get up and look down yonder at the landing. I move we 
take the boat, row over to Wood’s to-night, and go back to 
Palmer’s and civilization to-morrow.” 

“ Before we have been here two days!” exclaims the other, 
now thoroughly roused and springing to his feet. ‘“ That would 
be rather too much of a good thing, it seemstome. What’s up?” 

The boat is beaching as he speaks, and as he looks down the 
decline leading to the landing his eyes fall upon a party of three 
whom their guide is assisting to disembark. All have their backs 
turned to him, but the cause of his friend’s displeasure is evident. 
One is a buxom, comfortable, middle-aged matron, if one may 
judge from her ample, well-corseted contours; another a tall, 
thin gentleman, whose rasping tones are heard in some distinctly 
marital remarks addressed to the lady concerning the absurdity 
of carrying hooped skirts and long petticoats into the woods; 
the third is a slender, graceful, girlish figure in a short water- 
proof gown and a broad-leafed straw hat, with a bundle of shawls 
strapped across her shoulders and a leather wallet in one hand. 
She turns and glances in his direction while he is looking, and 
her familiar voice floats upward to his attentive and astonished 
ear. 

“I’m afraid there’s some one here, Wood. I see smoke and 
smell meat roasting.” 

“ That’s nothing,” drawls the guide, a fac-simile of his brother 
up above, only a trifle taller, a trifle heavier, a trifle more like a 
grizzly bear in his shambling, loose-jointed gait and the impres- 
sion he gives of immense muscular strength. ‘“ There’s lots of 
room to pitch the tents, to say nothing of the shanties. Hullo! 
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Mought that be Lon Wood up yonder? Lend usa hand here 
with the duffle.” 

“‘Duffle’ is vernacular for their traps,” says Richard Norton 
to his friend. “Come down and make yourself useful. 1 know 
that party. There will be no occasion for running away on their 
account.” 

He is down on the landing himself in another minute, his 
friend following more leisurely and after a pause, with an air 
hal{-reluctant, half-indifferent. There is a rapid interchange of 
greetings, the freemasonry of the wilderness making that of the 
elders less stiff and formal than it would have been elsewhere, 
while that of the two young people is unembarrassed gayety 
itself. 

“Kitty!” Richard says when he turns to her again after these 
are over, and offers to relieve her of her burdens, “if ever by 
accident I find myself at the antipodes or wrecked on an iceberg 
near the pole, I shall at once turn around and begin to look for 
you.’ 

“No,” the girl answers, with a laugh and a shake of the head, 
“take auntie’s things, if you like. Mine are strapped too tight to 
make it worth while; and as to my bag, it really does not incom- 
mode me in the least. Uncle Horace’s shoulders are stiff. He 
took the oars at the last carry, so that we should be able to get 
into camp here before nightfall, and he has been aching ever 
since.” 

While Norton is possessing himself of Mrs. Warren’s light 
impedimenta his friend approaches and he presents him. Some 
accident of the ascent brings the latter into line at Katharine’s 
side just as a projecting bramble, pushing out from the thick 
underbrush, catches in her drapery and impedes her progress. 
They have barely interchanged a word, or more than a passing 
glance, as yet, though each has heard the other’s name with a‘ 
certain interest born of reminiscence ; but now, as he stoops to 
free her from the tangled mass of greenery, their eyes meet full, 
and for an instant rest each in each with a candid, unconscious 
self-revelation from which both draw back with the quick cer- 
tainty that something new and unexpected has befallen them. 
Katharine’s emotions have been rare thus far, and, though they 
have comprised both joy and grief, they have always worn fa- 
miliar, well-known faces. This one is wholly new, and she is 
not given to self-analysis, although she broods much on other 
things. No thought formulates itself at all, but she feels that her 
life has somehow broadened all at once, and that the present 
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is, and the future will be, something entirely different from the 
past. 

Louis Giddings, too, to his immense surprise, has suddenly 
felt the stroke of the enchanter’s wand. Certain springs that 


_ have been frozen or dried up within him overflow again with the 


ripple and chime of youth, or, rather, new ones open and clearer 
waters flood all his being. But he isa man and past his first 
youth, taught by bitter experience, and given to observation of 
others as well as to much self-depreciative introspection. What 
had been written for a moment on her ingenuous face, as inno- 
cert and unguarded in its first response as Eve’s might have 
been when Adam looked upon her in the garden, or as if they 
were two disembodied spirits meeting in upper ether, has 
graven itself on his mind and heart at once, and he keeps it 
there, wholly without vanity ; with seme sadness rather, and a 
touch of quick remorse. But his tone is light as he finally tears 
away the bramble with its clinging thorns, and then holds out 
his hand for the wallet, which the girl resigns as naturally and 
readily as she had just refused it to the friend of her child- 
hood. 

“This is an enchanted wood, Miss Danforth,” he says ; “the 
spirits of it are already putting out their arms to bar your 
entrance.” 

“What a pity!’ she answers. “I hoped it was to keep me 
in it.” 

In front of them Mrs. Warren is toiling up the path with 
some difficulty and many sighs, unburdening her mind as she 
does so to a listener who is certainly new, and whose sympathy, 
therefore, though doubtless problematic, may for the moment. be 
taken for granted. 

“We go to Saratoga usually,” she says, punctuating her re- 
marks with much audible respiration, “and Mr. Warren’s sis- 
ter Clarissa goes with us. But he has been coughing some 
lately, and the doctor persuaded him that camping out would be 
good for his lungs. There couldn’t be a more foolish fotion, 
it seems tome. Sleeping out of doors in all sorts of weather, 
tramping about and carrying loads like a mule, eating out of tin 
plates, and putting maple sugar and no milk in your coffee! 
How that is to do any good, unless it is good to get your bones 
full of rheumatism, I can’t make out. Clarissa wouldn’t go, and 
that’s where she showed her wisdom. -So we asked my niece, 
for I couldn’t bear the thought of being all alone here with 
guides and that sort of people. She is as wild as a hawk about 
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it, though what pleasure she finds in it is more than I can see. 
Thank goodness! we start for home to-morrow.” 

“ So soon?” answers Norton, with a touch of genuine regret 
in his voice. “ Why not stay here a day or two longer, when the 
weather is so perfect? As you say, solitude is too good a thing 
to be shared entirely with guides, though ours is an amusing 
fellow in his way.” 

“Did | say anything about solitude? - I couldn’t have meant 
it, 1 am sure, for I never could bear to be alone. As to the 
guides, | suppose that depends on what you find amusing. Ours 
has kept Mr. Warren and my niece laughing. I must say | 
couldn’t half the time make out what it was about. It sounded 
to me much like the ‘ crackling of thorns under a pot.’ ”’ 

“That is severe,” says Richard, with a laugh. But Mrs. 
Warren has apparently forgotten the other end of her quotation 
and is plainly innocent of all malice in its application. 

“We brought good appetites with us,” Mr. Warren remarks 
as dinner is ending. “It took us a day and a half to come 
through the Eight Lakes to the Roquette, and we could not 
have done it even in that time if we had stopped to make a fire 
and do any cooking on the road to-day. I don’t pretend to be 
an old Camper from Campersville myself, though I have slept 
in a tent once or twice before, but my wife is just no woodsman 
at all.” 

‘““When I was a young ’un,” says the elder of the two guides, 
depositing a final platter of steaming choke-dogs on the board, 
“my mother thought nothin’ of rowin’ down from here to First 
Lake, to spend the day with her sister, and comin’ back before 
night. When she crossed the carries: she strapped me on her 
back, took the boat on her head, and slipped the stockin’ she was 
knittin’ in her pocket.” 

“How can you tell such shocking stories, Wood?” remon- 
strates Mrs. Warren. “ Why, there are eight of those lakes and 
seven carries, some of them over a mile long!”’ 

“Fact, mum,” retorts the guide solemnly. “That makes ssix- 
teen lakes and fourteen carries between night and morning, don’t 
it? She was one o’ them strong women they tell about in Scrip- 
ter. Her name warn’t Sapphiry, neither.” 

Propped against a convenient stump after dinner, an_air- 
pillow intervening between it and her own well-cushioned shoul- 
ders, Mrs. Warren loses her sense of general discomfort in one 
of present ease. Flaming pine-knots light up the faces of the 
group against the dark wall of forest. The dogs bark in their 
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sleep, pursuing a phantom deer through dreamland. Katharine 
is close beside her aunt, the most silent member of a circle 
where all are gay and given to ready laughter. 

“ What ails you, child?”” Mrs. Warren asks. “ You have 
kept us all alive until now, and here you are as still as a mouse 
just when the rest are beginning to enjoy things a little. If we 
had had such a lively party as this, Mr. Giddings,” turning to 
the young man as he approaches from the other side of the fire, 
“T don’t say that 1 might not have liked camping pretty well 
myself. But how you and Mr. Norton can manage to content 
yourselves all alone here with rough fellows like these guides 
I can’t imagine.” 

“ They are not such a bad lot when you come to know them,” 
he answers. “I’m not sure I haven’t enjoyed Lon almost 4s 
much as I have the lake and the mountains. When he puts on 
that air of preternatural gravity he is assuming now the odds 
are that he has something to say worth hearing. Have you 
noticed him, Miss Danforth?” 

“Yes,” she answers, with a smile. “He has been on the 
watch for an interval of silence for the last five minutes. There! 
he has it now. He has been waiting for uncle to finish talking 
with Mr. Norton.” 

“T dunno, squire,” the guide begins, shifting his pipe from 
his mouth to his hand and spitting into the middle of the fire, 
“ whether I ever told ye about the man I met up’in Maine when 
I was lumberin’ thar—the man that whistled? No? He had a 
curus little whistle, like the wheep o’ one of these ’ere chippin’- 
birds—used to spit it, like, out o’ the corner of his mouth ’tween 
every two or three words. He wasa sort o’ solemcolly-lookin’ 
customer, too—didn’t use to speak much ’cept when he was 
spoken to. I was sittin’ in the tavern all alone one night when 
he came in an’ planked himself down ina chair ina corner, an’ 
tilted it back an’ sat with his head agin the wall, sayin’ nothin’ 
to nobody. Bimeby I asked him to take a drink. ‘ Well, stran- 
ger,’ says he, ‘I [weep] don’t care if I do.’ So we liquored up, 
an’ then I says, ‘ My friend,’ says I, ‘what makes you whistle 
so when you talk?’ ‘Didn’t you ever [wheep] hear ’bout that?’ 
says he. ‘ You see, when I was [zwheep] young I used to [wheep] 
stutter. Well, I [weep] fell in love witha girl named [weep] 
Sarah, an’ I asked her if she’d [weep] marry me, and she said 
[wheep|, “No!” I was mighty [zwheep] cut up ‘bout it, an’ I 
[wheep]| asked her [wheep| brother if he knew why she [wheep] 
wouldn’t, an’ he said, “’Cause you [weep] stutter so.” Well, I 
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couldn’ t [wheep] stay ’round any longer where [wheep] she was, 
so I went [wheep| West into the [wheep] Rockies. I met an old 
[wheep| Indian chief thar one [wheep] day, an’ he says to me, 
“Friend” [wheep], says he, “ if you'll gimme a [wheep] bottle o’ 
[wheep| whiskey I'll cure you o’ [wheep] stutterin’.” Sol give 
it to him, an’ he [weep] says, ‘‘ Every time you want to [wheep] 
stutter you [weep] whistle.” So I tried it an’ I got [whee] 
cured. Then I started back [wheep] home. Sarah was thar 
still an’ she wasn’t [wheep] married. So I paddled [wheep] right 
up to her [weep] house, an’ I says [wheep], “ Sarah, I don’t [wheep] 
stutter no more. Will you [wheep] have me now?’ An’ she 
says [wheep|, “No! I think your new [wheep] habit is a [wheep]) 
thunderin’ sight worse than the [weep] other one.”’” 

In the general burst of laughter that greets the end of this 
story, told with an inimitable droll gravity, the positions of the 
group change somewhat, and Richard Norton finds himself for 
the first time by Katharine’s side. 

“T haven’t yet got over my astonishment at seeing you here,” 
he says. “ We called—or rather I called—at your mother’s house 
one day last week, but she was out: gone to class, Hannah said. 
The old girl looks as young as ever, don’t she? She told me 
you were out in the country with your uncle and aunt, so I gave 
up all hope of seeing you, not supposing you would return so 
soon. My vacation is rather limited. I want to stay here as 
long as possible, and I must give them a day or two at home 
afterward. We shall see you then, perhaps?” 

“T hope so. We go home to-morrow. I doubt whether 
your surprise at seeing me is as great as my own at finding my- 
self here. The whole thing was arranged so suddenly, at least 
my part of it and auntie’s. And then it is all so strange and so 
charming.” 

“You find it so?” 

“ Don’t you?” 

“The fishing and the hunting, yes. But you do neither, I 
suppose. No more does Giddings, who also finds the life agree- 
able. I approve of it on sanitary grounds, and I gratify an old 
passion of my boyhood, when I longed in vain to be a hunter 
with a rifle and leggings, like Leatherstocking. But it has a 
thousand discomforts. What pleases you about it?” 

“Oh! everything. Our camp last night, for instance, was 
pitched so that it faced a pile of mountains rising from the op- 
posite snore—much as they lie over yonder, only that the sun 
came up behind them. I woke very early, while the sky was all 
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gray and cool, and the mists rising off the lake and curling into 
the hollows of the hills, and burning up afterward when the 
dawn came. I lay still and looked until all was in a rosy flush, 
and could hardly persuade myself that I was not yet dreaming.” 

“Qne’s dreams are seldom quite so pleasant. Must you 
really go back to-morrow?” 

“I really must, not having any option in the matter. We 
coaxed Aunt Anne through from Fourth Lake to-day on the 
solemn promise that she should have only one more night to 
spend in the woods. Besides, I am anxious about mother.” 

“She was quite well last Wednesday, Hannah said.” 

“Yes, but still she needs and misses me. She has grown old 
very fast since last summer. The thought of her is the one 
thing that interferes with my pleasure here, and the most aston- 
ishing part of the whole affair is that she ever consented to what 
seemed to her an utter absurdity in the way of an excursion.” 

“She took pity on me,” says Aunt Anne, “ knowing that | 
was quite of her mind about it and unable to help myself. Kitty! 
would you mind going into the tent and seeing in what manner 
of shape Wood has disposed our pillows and blankets? You 
can’t trust him,” she adds to Mr. Giddings, who has been sitting 
on her other hand, “ with anything but rowing, and carrying 
loads, and cooking, and things of that sort. When it comes toa 
question of real comfort you have to attend to it yourself.” 

The tent is on the other side of the clearing, opposite the 
shanty which the friends have occupied and which Mr. Warren 
will for this night share with them. As she leaves it Katharine 
turns toward the water-side. The full moon is midway in the 
sky, and the night is as bright almost as the day. The group 
around the fire is breaking up, and as the good-nights are being 
said Louis Giddings once more approaches her. 

“ And so your life in the wilderness comes to an end to-mor- 
row,” he says, after a word or two evoked by the scene before 


them. “I have an old friend who must be living near you.” 
“Yes,” with another unconscious self-avowal Katharine an- 
swers. “He married a cousin of mine this summer. I know 


him very well.” 

“ Ah! Norton has been telling you about him?” 

“No,” says Candor, suddenly self-conscious, and turning 
back to Mrs, Warren with a blush that the moonlight only half- 
veils. “I have heard my cousin speak of you herself.” 

It is late that night before Louis Giddings throws himself 
down beside the others on their bed of fir-twigs. He paddles 
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about in the moonlight for a while, watching the drops of light 
fall from the oar-blades as he lifts them, listening to the loons 
calling through the silence, listening, too, to the voices of his 
heart, his memory, and his conscience, as he has not often lis- 
tened of late years. 


“«Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments,’ ” 


he muses half-inaudibly as he stands at last on the edge of the 
clearing before turning in. He is not given to quotations, either 
in public or in private, but this snatch from a favorite sonnet 
matches just now with his mood. 

“What eyes the child has!” his thoughts go on, although 
this time they do not reach his lips. “If ever I saw a soul look 
out from behind its prison, I saw it when I caught them first 
below there. What gave my own the right to meet it? For 
that it did meet it, and was recognized, I know as I know that 
I exist.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mr. FRANK RECTOR, late junior of the firm of Crawford & 
Rector, flourishing solicitors in the city of Montreal, but now 
sole heir to the honors and emoluments arising from several 
years of joint practice, was sitting alone in his private office in 
St. Francis Xavier Street one morning about a week later than 
the incidents just recorded. He was a middle-aged Englishman 
of the florid type, with a high, aquiline nose, a pair of promi- 
nent, blue, short-sighted eyes, smooth, round cheeks to which no 
persuasion of the razor had ever been able to bring a beard, al- 
though his upper lip boasted a rather straggling moustache, and 
a general appearance of donhomie and generosity which had a 
curious way of wearing off on prolonged acquaintance, and was 
said to be frequently belied by the nature of his business trans- 
actions. The time was drawing toward noon, and he was be- 
ginning to think of deferring further study of the brief he was 
preparing for an eminent Queen’s Counsel until after breakfast. 
He had married a French lady not long before, and adopted 
from her the fashion of calling by that name the second of the 
three substantial meals which agreeably varied the monotony 
of his days. He was still occupied with his papers, however, 
when his clerk entered, bearing a visiting-card, and announcing 
that the owner of it was awaiting an audience in the outer office. 
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“Show him in,” he said, rising himself and meeting his visitor 
near the door with an effusive air of cordiality which met witha 
rather cool response. 

“This is a curious coincidence, Mr. Giddings,” he went on, 
bringing his greetings to a close, and offering a chair near the 
desk, at which he immediately resumed his own. ‘I was con- 
sidering only yesterday what steps I could take to learn your 
whereabouts.” 

“Mine?” returned the other, with a look in which unmis- 
takable surprise was blended with another less easily read, which 
might be disappointment or irritation, but was certainly not 
pleasure. “They are easily ascertained. I don’t live incognito. 
Could not Crawford have told you?” 

“Crawford is in China. Didn’t you observe that the firm 
name was changed ?”’ . 

“IT noticed it, of course, which is why I inquired for you. 
What is he doing in China? Is there any special occasion for 
forensic eloquence among the mandarins just now ?” 

“Qh! Crawford is one of those people who are always falling 
on their feet. A poor devil like me can plod on all his days at 
his desk, but he had a judgeship in Shanghai offered him, with 
a fat salary and opportunities for making money outside of his 
profession, without any great risk, they say, of soiling his 
ermine. He hesitated, too, about accepting it. I only wish 
such a piece of luck had fallen to my share.” 

“When did he go?” 

“Early last spring. Can I be of any service to you in his 
absence ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” Giddings answered with a slight hesitation, 
as'if balancing something in his mind. ‘“ You had some business 
with me yourself, I inferred from what you said just now. 
What interest had you in learning my address?” 

“To be sure; I was forgetting it. Absolutely none for my 
own part, but one of the fathers from the college round in 
Bleury Street was in here yesterday to inquire for it. He had 
been advised that you were a friend of Crawford’s, and thought 
he might find here some means of communicating with you. I 
drink confusion to the Jesuits every 5th of November,” he went 
on with a laugh, “ but on all other days of the year I have no 
manner of unwillingness to do any good turn that lies in my 
power for them. This one didn’t, and so I told him, much to 
his regret apparently. Mazs, vous voici /”’ 


Louis Giddings looked completely mystified. 
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“He gave you no hint as to what he wanted of me?” 

“Not the slightest. They keep their own counsel, those 
priests. You are not going, surely?” he went on, secing the 
other preparing to move. ‘‘Come home to breakfast with me. 
Our acquaintance was of the slightest, but I knew you pretty 
well through Crawford. You haven’t told me, by the way, 
whether I can do anything for you.” 

“I think not—unless, perhaps, you could tell me where to 
find the Lawtons. There is no trace of them in their old 
quarters.” 

“You might possibly find the old lady in the cemetery at 
Joliette, but hardly in presentable condition. She moved out of 
town some five or six years ago—shortly after her daughter went 
away—and died and was buried there later on. We had her 
affairs on hand—have them still, for that matter, though they 
are nearly settled now. The daughter is dead, too.” 

“ Also at Joliette ?”’ 

“No. I don’t know where. I had nothing to do with the 
matter personally. It was Crawford’s affair, not mine. He had 
always been on friendly terms with them.”’ : 

“ But you are certain she is dead ?” 

“ Well, live people don’t usually allow all their inheritance to 
be handed over to charitable institutions, and that is what has 
been done with hers—a better disposition, I don’t doubt, than 
what she would have made herself, if all the stories told about 
her were true.” 

“] wasn’t aware she had any. They were poor enough six 
years ago.” 

“Yes, but they belonged to a good family on the other side. 
A very considerable estate fell in to the old lady about six 
months after Miss Lawton’s disappearance. When she came to 
make her will she told Crawford that the girl had been dead 
for several years. The news surprised him, | know, because 
he made some further inquiries and was in no great hurry at 
first about bringing things to a close. I believe he was quite 
satisfied about it in the end, however. © The hospitals and 
orphan asylums have been the gainers, and McGill College got 
avery fair slice into the bargain. Here! we shall be late for 
déjeuner. Come up and see my wife and baby, and give us the 
latest news from the States.” 

But this hospitable invitation was refused, under the plea of 
an engagément and the need of leaving the city before nightfall. 

“You had better go around to Bleury Street, then,’’ Mr. 
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Rector advised as they parted. “Or shall I send Pére Baptist 
your address and let him communicate with you by letter?” 

“Oh! [ will go and interview him. Whom must I ask for, 
by the way?” 

‘The superior, probably. Show him your strawberry-mark 
and tell him you are the long-sought-for. Do you know any of 
the fathers?” 

“Never met one in my life.” 

“ Take my card, then—here, I'll make an introduction of it. 
I don’t know them very well myself, but it is always safe to look 
up a Jesuit who has put himself out: to make inquiries for you. 
They don’t usually trouble themselves for nothing. Sorry you 
won't go home with me. Au revoir /” 

The priest who presented himself in the parlor of St. Mary’s 
when Mr. Giddings called there an hour or two later in the 
afternoon was a person who gained at first glance the latter's 
instinctive liking, and that in spite of a well-marked predisposi- 
tion against all men of his cloth. He appeared to be about mid- 
way between fifty and sixty, his thick gray hair, surmounted by 
the black beretta, giving him an appearance of age greater than 
would have been inferred from his robust, upright figure and 
smooth, unwrinkled face. Beneath a good but not noticeable 
forehead shone a pair of mild, sympathetic, kindly eyes, their 
irises curiously mottled with infinitesimal light specks which just 
saved them from being black, though they could lay claim to no 
other color. The face was strongly modelled, the lower part 
giving unmistakable tokens of that firmness of will to be looked 
for in one who had learned both to-obey and to command in the 
school of St. Ignatius. That was a reflection, however, which 
certainly did not occur to his present visitor as he arose to greet 
him. Louis Giddings was a man open to impressions and sen- 
sitive to an unusual degree to the slight tokens which betray 
character. His morning’s encounter with the lawyer, not as 
satisfactory as he had hoped in other respects, had been, on 
purely personal grounds, thoroughly the reverse of pleasant. 

“T detest the fellow’s fishy eyes and his wet hands,” he had 
said to himself as he left him. “ Eat with him? I would as lief 
take dinner in an aquarium.” 

Father Baptist spoke very fair English, beginning conversa- 
* tion in that tongue, but afterward relapsing into his own when 
he found it understood. 

“ Properly speaking, though,” he said, “I have no language 
nowadays that I can claim to speak well, [ama French Swiss 
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by birth ; but I came over to the United States so long ago that 
for years my French fell into disuse. I never studied English— 
picked it up as I could among my flock, Irish and German for 
the most part. I have taught very little in our colleges, having 
been set most often to more active work, so that my Latin is 
also somewhat rusty; and now since I have been here in Mon- 
treal I find my French is considered to lack some academic 
graces. We shall perhaps be able to understand each other by 
resorting to a medley of the three.” 

Mr. Giddings laughed. He found himself thoroughly at his 
ease, not a little to his surprise. For an hour or more he had 
been looking forward to this meeting with an irritation which 
seemed now to have beer absurdly misplaced. Even his curi- 
osity as to what it could possibly signify had yielded to a pre- 
sent feeling of well-being which for the moment did not look be- 
yond itself. 

“We are not likely to deal in abstractions, I suppose,” he 
said. 

“With them, perhaps,” the priest answered, with another 
laugh. “ You will pardon me if I question you a little, but I 
have a matter of identity to settle first of all. Mr. Rector’s 
card and your own are proof enough that you are the person 
I was secking yesterday, but there is something back of that. 
Do you know anything of your mother’s family?” 

“ Not much beyond her name. She married my father when 
very young. I was born here; perhaps it may interest you to 
know that 1 was baptized here also—in this very church of 
yours, in fact, I have heard my mother say. But she removed to 
Massachusetts shortly after with my father. She seldom spoke 
of her own people.” 

“And her name?” 

“ Marie Gascoigne.” 

“That is sufficient. [I have had occasion already to examine 
the baptismal register concerning the affair, and your account 
tallies with it sufficiently to make further questions needless. 
There is nothing more to say except that a certain sum of 
money has been forwarded to me with instructions to pay it 
over to your mother’s son. In what shape will you take it?” 

“You come to the point with admirable brevity,” Giddings 
answered, holding out his open palm. “If it isn’t too burden- 
some | might take it in small change and drop it in your poor- 
box.” , 

“Tt won’t overload you with this world’s goods, I hope,” 
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Father Baptist retorted, with a smile. “But you will hardly 
enrich our poor-box with it, either. It is ten thousand pounds,” 

“ You are not in earnest?” 

“Absolutely. The money is deposited at present to my 
order in the Bank of Montreal. I have no further concern with 
it but that of transferring it to yours.” 

“TI beg your pardon, but it seems to me that you have one 
other duty in the matter—that of explaining to me what all this 
means. My mother had no expectations that I knew of, and 
after my father’s death she lived, as she died, in a condition 
not far removed from poverty. Where does this money come 
from? Is it a case of restitution?” 

“So much I can answer,” said the’ priest, “ but nothing fur. 
ther. It was sent to me by one of ours in England, as a debt of 
justice from one of his penitents. Such things are not abso- 
lutely uncommon, as you probably may know. When they do 
occur it is quite safe, I think, to accept them without further 
question. Men are not apt to despoil themselves in that manner 
except under the prompting of an imperative sense of duty. 
You look dissatisfied.” 

“T am too old to enter fairyland,” the other answered, his 
face clearing up, however, as he spoke, “ but the fact is that I 
seem to have been under the spell for a week or so. Fairy gold, 
if I recollect right, has a way of disappearing when the sun 
shines on it.” 

“JT don’t warrant this from disappearing if you give it time 
enough, but for the present I think you will find it available for 
ordinary uses. If you are pressed for time I can go to the bank 
with you at once. If not, perhaps you will like to visit the 
church and go over our house and grounds with me. The 
young men are away at present, but classes reopen next week.” 

“You dismiss an important matter very lightly,” said Gid- 
dings, relapsing into perplexed gravity. ‘‘I cannot accept in 
this manner a gift as unexpected and as unreasonable as if it had 
dropped out of the skies. I must, for the sake of my own self- 
respect, insist upon some further explanation.”’ 

The priest shrugged his shoulders and spread out his two 
hands in front of him ‘with a significant gesture, as if casting off 
all further responsibility. 

“TI can show you, if you like,” he said, “the letter which 
conveyed my instructions, but if you can learn from it more 
than I have told you your perspicacity is greater than my own. 
I was to search out the son of Marie Gascoigne, born in Mont- 
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real of- Louis Gascoigne and Marie Lesceur, and married thirty 
years ago to John Giddings. You haven't told me, by the way, 
if that was your father’s name?” 

Giddings nodded, and the priest went on: 

“In case this son could not be found, were dead, without 
heirs, or refused for any reason to accept it, the money is to be 
applied to charitable bequests, the chief of which regards our 
house here in Montreal. . You see,” he ended, laughing, “1 have 
no further interest in persuading you. If your scruples are in- 
surmountable I can assure you that we shall prove less delicate. 
Take to-night to think it over, if you like,” he added, seeing that 
the other’s hesitation was not yet dispelled : “ /a nutt porte consetl, 
vous saves. Meanwhile come into the church with me. The 
high altar is not finished yet, for funds come in but slowly. 
Your money, if you leave it in my hands, will be likely to goa 
long way towards its completion. Your devotion will not, per- 
haps, carry you so far?” 

They were passing through the long corridor leading to the 
recreation-grounds as he spoke, leaving them afterwards for the 
church, which they entered by the door of the sacristy. 

“My devotion is a minus quantity, I fear,” Giddings an- 
swered, as lightly as the other had spoken, “and on other 
grounds I don’t know that I should care to assist in church- 
building. Your order has a rather shaky reputation as to taste 
in architecture, I have been told. I don’t pretend to be a judge 
myself.” 

He took off his hat as they entered, and while the priest left 
him, to kneel for a moment before the altar, he stood near the 
chancel, looking about him with an air of not specially engross- 
ing interest. The church was large and light, with immense 
pillars, rather bare-looking in the afternoon glow, which fell on 
empty pews and illuminated just at his right hand a picture 
representing a youth receiving the Holy Communion from the 
hands of an angel. Here and there in the side aisles small knots 
of women were seated near the confessionals, and two or three 
were kneeling near the altar. One old man, poverty-stricken 
and in tatters, was making the Stations of the Cross—a fact 
which Giddings observed, but for which he knew no name. A 
certain look on the man’s face as he prayed before the nearest 
Station bore its own interpretation with it. He remarked on 
it when, after making the round of the building, they again 
emerged into the grounds. They had passed the man once or’ 
twice while engaged in their examination, and each time he had 
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looked at him with an interest more personal than was awak. 
ened by anything else which met his eyes. 

“‘ The old man looks as if he had found it,” he said, with an 
abruptness which to any one who knew him well would have 
marked his instinctive sense that he would be understood with. 
out need of further explanation. Father Baptist, who had been 
observing him with the comprehension born of natural sympa- 
thy, responded at once, going as directly to the point as Gid. 
dings himself had done. 

“Peace, you mean?” 

“‘ Perhaps—repose, satisfaction, at all events. You will par. 
don me if I suggest that money might be as profitably spent in 
exchanging his rags for something more presentable as in add. 
ing further to the decorations of your altar.” 

“Very well,” answered the priest, smiling; “give him the 
money, if you cannot decide to keep it for yourself. I warn you, 
though, that it will probably amount to the same thing in the 
end. He is our pensioner in the present, it is true, but he has 
been our most generous benefactor in the past, and both condi. 
tions were the result of the free election of his own will. You 
look mystified, from which | conclude that in spite of your bap. 
tism you are not of our faith.” 

“Tam of my century,” returned the other. “ Faith of any 
sort is an exotic nowadays, and certainly I was not reared in 
yours.” 

“ But your mother was a Catholic?” 

“Like myself—by baptism. By early training also in her 
case. But the plant, as | tell you, is exotic. You may cultivate it 
in hot-houses with some success, as I am very willing to admit 
on such evidence as I have seen here to-day. Hers got into the 
open air and died there.” 

“Poor woman!” the priest said, with a sigh which was 
echoed by his listener. “She was not the happier on that 
account, I fancy.” 

“As I recollect her in my childhood and up to the period of 
my father’s death, I should call her the happiest person I have 
ever known. She had the true womanly faculty of merging 
herself completely in what she loved. My father and I appa- 
rently filled her existence to its limits. She was as gay as a bird 
and as light-hearted.” 

“ And afterwards?” 

“What would you have? If you cut a man he bleeds. You 
can’t avoid the knife in any case. Some of us can pretend we 
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have not felt it—some of us, no doubt, have such tough hides 
that no stroke goes very deep. Truth is the best plaster in any 
case.” 

“Drop metaphor,” said the priest, “and tell me, did she 
never regret her lost belief ?”’ 

“[ don’t say that she did not. I tell you only that her eyes 
had been opened to see both good ‘and evil, and she was not 
able to resume her bandage. Frankly speaking, I regretted it 
for her sake.” 

“Ah! yes,” said Father Baptist, with another sigh. “ When 
our eyes are opened in that manner the angel and the flaming 
sword are close at hand to drive us out of Paradise.” 

They had reached the front entrance as he spoke, and as they. 
parted he said, with a return to his lighter manner, “ To-morrow 
at eleven I shall be ready for your visit. Your hesitation be- 
comes you,” he added, smiling, “ but I will have your check 


all ready for you.” 
TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL-LIFE ON EYESIGHT.* 


It would be but sheer platitude to indulge in reflections on 
the importance of the sense of seeing. We all admit, in the ab- 
stract at least, that our eyes perform most important work in the 
economy of life; that seeing is the most valuable of all the senses, 
and that by its means we acquire most knowledge. Neverthe- 
less it is true that no members of the human body receive less 
intelligent care than those which are exercised in this important 
faculty. 

The casual observer in the street or at any public or private 
entertainment cannot but notice the very large number of per- 
sons of all ages wearing spectacles or eye-glasses. The greater 
number thus equipped must undoubtedly need the help, while 
the few silly ones thus encumbered for style are more than out- 
numbered by those who, from a variety of causes, need glasses 
but do not wear them. 

Those whose memory extends back twenty years or. more 
will recall how few, relatively speaking, wore glasses then. 


* Read before the Medical Society, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Those few were as a rule foreigners, or at least considered such. 
This suggests a question: Why are so many now Obliged to 
wear spectacles or glasses, when formerly the number was so 
few? Has this great change taken place only in our midst, or 
has it affected the whole civilized world? I propose to show 
that we are not so badly off at present as some of the older 
nations, but that, at our present rate of progress, we shall equal 
them in the near future. 

We have all read how the wealthy class in China treat the 
feet of their young females. When but mere infants the feet are 
tightly bandaged, and this compression is kept up for years, until 
the desired result is obtained—small feet; so small that as a means 
of locomotion they are to their possessors of little or no service. 
The theory of education most favored in this country is a 
Chinese shoe. As our bodies grow, so do our eyes, and we must 
look for any changes that take place in eyesight to causes operat- 
ing for good or evil on the eyes during their period of develop- 
ment. It is the schools that are chiefly responsible for impaired 
eyesight. 

Education has been turned, in the United States, into a species 
of Moloch, and every year a hecatomb of young victims are 
sacrificed on its altars. In the eagerness to perfect education 
tasks are multiplied for the pupils until the last straw is often 
laid on the load, under which the unformed organization totters. 
Cast-iron systems are devised in good faith, and all are expected 
to toe the mark, large and small, the strong and the weak, the 
precocious and the dullard. 

There may bea certain grim comfort in the fact that many 
of the older nations are worse off in this respect than we are. 
Germany, for instance, stands forth prominent as an educated 
nation and at the same time as a spectacled one. In no other 
country is the percentage of persons wearing glasses so large, 
and at the same time nowhere else has the subject of impaired 
sight in schools received so much attention. Schools of all 
grades, from those in the villages attended by peasant children 
to the universities, have been thoroughly examined with regard 
to the effect of study on the scholars’ eyes. The following are 
the results found: Peasant schools showed gg per cent. of nor- 
mal eyes and only 1 per cent. near-sight. This 1 per cent. gradu- 
ally increases in the higher schools, where labor is proportionally 
greater, until the universities are reached, where in some classes 
only 20 per cent. normal eyes were found, and 80 per cent. of all 
the pupils had near-sight. 
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The examinations in other European countries agree in the 
main with the statistics given—viz., a steady increase, from the 
lowest to the highest classes, of near-sight. 

In this country examinations have been made in several cities 
of the school-children’s eyes. The highest percentage of near- 
sight—viz., 50 per cent.—was found in some classes of the New 
York College. 

In 1874 | examined the eyes of the scholars attending two 
negro schools—over 500 pupils. Their ages ranged from five to 
nineteen years. One of these schools showed 3% per cent. near- 
sight, the other only 14 near-sight. The first school was a supe- 
rior one as to teachers and requirements, and still only 3% per 
cent. of impaired eyes was found ; the latter school did not rate 
so high and was only attended by a local constituency, while the 
former drew pupils from all over the city. .From a report 
which I published at the time I quote the following : 


“The selection of colored scholars was not made without good rea- 
sons. Heretofore nearly all the examinations have been made in Ger- 
many, and, needless to remark, on whites. It is to most of us familiar, that 
there is a very large percentage of myopia amongst the students in the 
gymnasia and universities of Germany, the percentage being much greater 
there than in the other countries of Europe. The Germans acquire myopia 
by long years of study, having perhaps inherited a predisposition to it, or 
inherited it already developed and increased it in attaining their manhood. 
Our colored brethren as a rule never did enjoy a thorough system of edu- 
cation. The present generation in New York may be said to enjoy as 
thorough as the city affords, but their forefathers did not; neither have 
they been raised to such pursuits as demand a very close application of the 
eye, such as engraving, etc. Caters parzbus, the negro’s eye should ap- 
proach nearest to a natural eye—z.e., normal eye. The very best material 
for examinations of this kind could be obtained in the Southern States, 
where, until of late years, the negro was unjustly debarred the luxury of 
spoiling his eyes—z.e., a modern education.” 


There exists a very general idea that the human eye ought to 
stand any amount of work and not suffer any ill effects. Persons 
with indifferent health are surprised that their eyes sympathize 
with their bodily ailments. The gravity of near-sight is unfor- 
tunately but little understood and appreciated. A near-sighted 
eye is a diseased eye. Near-sight is that condition when all 
distant objects are indistinct, and clear sight confined to a few 
feet at best, often but a few inches. Such an eyeball is too long. 
The oerebro-posterior diameter is longer than normal. The 
affected part of the eyeball is hidden in the orbit, and consists 
in a thinning of the membranes that make up the posterior. 
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walls of the ball. By means of the ophthalmoscope we are able 
to see these changes. It is during the growing period of life 
that the eye changes most, when the tissues are soft and pli- 
able. Up to the twenty-fifth year a near-sighted eye gradually 
becomes more short-sighted, even when used but moderately ; 
that is the natural tendency. On the other hand, when such an 
eye is severely taxed a dangerously high degree of near-sight 
is developed, and vision itself may be reduced to mere light-per- 
ception. A near-sighted eye remains always so. All human 
eyes undergo senile changes, and when the majority of persons 
with normal eyes reach their forty-fifth year they are obliged 
to resort to glasses in order to enable them to read with ease and 
comfort. The near-sighted eye has likewise undergone senile 
changes, and the object is not held quite so close to the eye as 
formerly ; but to say such an eye had improved would be as fal- 
lacious as to say that the persons taking to glasses in their forty- 
fifth year had better sight than when younger. The changes 
brought about by age on the eye are loss of transparency in the 
mean and a hardening of the lens; rays of light entering such 
an eye are not refracted to the same extent as zm the youthful eye. 

What is the proper age to admit children to school? The 
legal age for the public schools varies somewhat in the different 
States and Territories. Children are eligible for school in Con. 
necticut, Maine, New Hampshire, and Montana, Utah, and 
Washington Territories, when only four years old. The remain- 
ing States and Territories make five or six the age for admittance. 
It is safe to say that a child of four years of age should not be 
admitted to an ordinary school. Five years should be the 
youngest age for general admittance, and only then if the child 
physically represents its years. Six is young enough to begin 
study. (In this connection we do not include the schools ar- 
ranged on the Kindergarten system.) 

School-teachers are not dry-nurses, and it was never in- 
tended that schools should be converted into nurseries. The 
majority of teachers are in accord that children who have not 
been sent to school too young, when they do enter are very 
quickly on a par mentally with those who entered in advance, 
with the very great advantage of a better physique. School- 
attendance up to the eighth year should not exceed three 
hours daily, with a “recess” of five to ten minutes at least 
every hour—better every half-hour—gradually increasing the 
hours for school attendance in accordance with the age of the 
pupils. In some quarters all recesses are done away with, 
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and wonderful results are given as to greater application of 
scholars on account of this step—no interruption to steady work, 
etc. No doubt these enthusiasts would increase the school- 
hours, were they not thus punishing themselves. Thus his- 
tory repeats itself. We have all read how the silly fellow in 
sop’s fable attempted to have his horse live without eating, 
and as he thought his experiment was in a fair way to succeed 
the horse died. Such will be the experience of those who now 
advocate the doing away with all recesses during school-hours. 
In this connection I will quote Dr. L. B. Tuckerman, of Cleve 
land, Ohio, who was requested to make an examination of all the 
pupils who withdrew from the Cleveland High-School, leaving 
their term unfinished. He reported as follows: 


“Whole number entered in Central High-School during term beginning 
September, 1880, and ending June, 1881: boys, 316; girls, 440—total, 756; 
withdrawn during the year: boys, 56; girls, 108. Fifty per cent. of the 
boys were in poorer health than when they entered ; thirty-three per cent. 
were compelled to leave on account of impaired health ; while seventy-five 
per cent. of the girls who withdrew were obliged to do so on account of 
poor health,” 


These figures speak for themselves, and comment is unneces- 
sary. Were similar examinations made in other large cities I 
doubt very much if any better results would be found. 

Much depends on the construction and the appointments of 
schools. It is the exception to find a school-building con- 
structed according to our present knowledge of sanitary mat- 
ters. The ventilation, heating, and light are too often made 
subservient to a poor economy. In country districts it is an 
easy matter to secure a location with proper soil, elevation, 
drainage, and light. In a large city the problem is a much 
more difficult one. The erection of very large apartment-houses 
close to schools sadly interferes with both light and ventilation. 

Heating and ventilation are problems that are anything but 
easy of solution. If our climate were mild and equable, not pre- 
senting the contrast of an arctic winter and a tropical summer, 
the task would not be so difficult. School-houses are ventilated 
by the opening of doors and windows—a crude and unsatisfac- 
tory means. The heating is by stoves or portable furnaces, and 
occasionally steam. Imagine a school, full to overcrowding, 
heated by furnace or stoves, and the weather too severe to per- 
mit either doors or windows open, the atmosphere filled, per- 
haps, with coal-gas and the expired air from the children’s 
lungs, and this continuously breathed for hours! This is far 
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from being an overdrawn picture of the condition existing in 
many of our schools, at least during the winter season. 

Schools should be so constructed that there are no dark 
rooms for class purposes. The light should come from the left 
of each pupil when seated at the desk. In this way no shadow 
is cast by hand or arm in reading or writing. Each pupil should 
have separate desk and seat, the seats and desk corresponding 
to the varying heights of the pupils. Desks should have tops 
inclined at least twenty degrees. When the angle is too great 
objects slide off. There should exist no space between a seat 
and the corresponding desk ; a small overlapping of the vertical 
line is even better. The seats should be so constructed that the 
back of each scholar be sustained in an easy and comfortable 
manner. With suitable seats and desks the bending forward of 
the head is avoided. This bending forward congests the head 
and eyes, and at the same time interferes with the free play of 
heart and lungs. 

The type used in text-books should be of good size and never 
small. In the books published fifty years ago the print was of 
good, large size ; and at the present day there should be no diff- 
culty in obtaining from publishers the proper type, owing to the 
competition in school-books. 

Artificial light is a source of great danger tothe eyes. When 
possible there should be very little work done outside of the 
school. Preparing and reciting lessons properly belongs to the 
school house. When, however, as under existing circumstances, 
work must be done at home, the two illuminating agents in 
general use are gas and petroleum. The former gives the best 
result when consumed in an Argand burner. A single fish-tail 
jet is not enough light to read or study by. The light should 
be at a convenient distance, not to exceed eighteen inches, from 
table or desk. The lights from a chandelier are too high to be 
used for any length of time with safety to eyesight. Petroleum 
prepared for illuminating purposes and with a flash-test of 115° 
Fahr. affords an excellent light when burned in a good form of 
lamp. The light is clear and steady, and not too hot to be un- 
pleasant. A poor quality of oil is explosive, and untrimmed 
wicks speak for themselves. The greatest objection to the use 
of petroleum is the trouble in keeping the lamps in proper con- 
dition, but as a light to read or study by I consider it much 
superior to gas. 

We must all admit that education is very necessary both for 
the individual welfare and the continuance of good government. 
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Taking for granted that all must be educated, what should 
constitute a common-school education? Here we enter upon 
debatable ground. Is the standard of the common schools 
too high or too low? Are the proper methods pursued? In 
other words, are. our children physically and mentally pre- 
pared in the best manner to care and provide for themselves in 
the future and exercise the prerogatives of good citizenship? To 
this | answer, No. Toomuch is expected from the scholar. The 
tasks are more than the immature mind can grasp. The sub- 
jects studied are too numerous and varied, so that but little is 
thoroughly mastered and retained. So far as mental and phy- 
sical training is concerned, the result is not fortunate. Were the 
youthful body and mind proof against overwork this system 
might be indefinitely continued. 

To my mind the remedy would be not to attempt so much. 
Teach in our schools that which is most useful for the scholar 
and which will enable him to gain a livelihood when employed at 
some useful occupation. The “three R’s” thoroughly taught, 
besides history and geography, especially of our own country, 
is as much as the state should provide. I would sum up by 
offering the following suggestions as helps to the preservation 
of eyesight and general health in schools : 

1. No child under six years of age to be admitted to a school. 

2. All studies, when possible, to be made in school; the less 
work at home the better. 

3. Frequent recesses. 

4. Teach elementary subjects and have pupils thoroughly 
master them; no cramming or rote-teaching—in other words, 
teach the pupils how to study; for the most complete system 
consists in nothing more. 

5. Medical inspection of schools should be insisted upon 
with regard to overcrowding, ventilation, light, heating, plumb- 
ing, and school furniture. 

6. Instruct parents as to the dangers of near-sight ; that such 
eyes are diseased; that virtually the near-sighted person is 
heavily handicapped in life’s race; that many avocations are cut 
off from such a person. 

7. Remembering that at school the vision is the most exer- 
cised of the senses, see that the pupils’ eyes are tested at the 
beginning and end of each term. The testing can easily be done 
by the teachers when furnished with cards of test-type published 
for that purpose. 

8. Advise parents not to send their children back to school 
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too soon when convalescent from any of the exacerbescent or 
severe types of illness, as the eyes-are especially weak at that 
time. 

g. If reforms in school-life can be brought about it will be 
mainly through the efforts of physicians. School commissioners 
plead economy and lack of funds, and at the same time insist on 
a general lifting-up of the school curriculum, spurring up the 
teachers to doa little more cramming, so that their respective 
pupils may excel in their competitive examinations. 

10. “The aim of a true education is a sound mind in a sound 
body—mens sana in corpore sano.” This golden rule should be 
constantly kept before the eyes of teachers. 
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THE LIFE OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO, CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF MILAN. 
From the Italian of J.P. Giussiano. With Preface by Cardinal Manning. 
London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Co. 1884. 2 vols. 12mo. 

“Every saint,” writes Cardinal Manning, “represents some ray of the 
mind or life or work of our divine Master. St. Charles represents the 
Good Shepherd; and this it is which has given to St. Charles a place of 
special authority. He is the saint of the Holy See, the source of all pasto- 
ral authority ; of the episcopate, which is the pastoral body ; of the priest- 
hood, which shares in all the world the pastoral care of the episcopate. 
The name of St. Charles, therefore, reigns in the hearts of bishops and 
priests.” 

The Lzfe of St. Charles which has now been published in an English 
translation, under the direction of the Oblate Fathers in the diocese of 
Westminster, was written by a priest belonging to the household of the 
saint, and it is a minute and accurate biography of St. Charles during the 
period of his episcopate, preceded by a more succinct history of his ear- 
lier life. There is a striking and correct portrait of the great cardinal at 
the beginning of the first volume. Cardinal Manning’s preface contains a 
graphic portraiture of the period, the character, and the special mission of 
_ St. Charles, with an application to the present time, on that line of thought 
_ which he so frequently and so forcibly is wont to pursue: viz., the neces- 
sity of perfection in the priesthood as the great means of effecting spiritual 
renovation and progress in the church and in human society at large. 


THE MIRACULOUS EPISODES OF LouRDES. By Henri Lasserre. Continua- 
tion and second volume of Our Lady of Lourdes. Translated from the 
seventeenth edition, with the express permission of the author, by M. E. 
Martin. London: Burns & Oates; New York : The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 1884. 


M. Lasserre’s first book has had an immense circulation. It has been 
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translated into English, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, Breton, Polish, Hungarian, Slavonic, Chinese, and Tamoul. There 
are two English translations, one by Father Sisk, published in England, 
which we suppose is a good one; another, published in New York, of very 
inferior quality. A third, prior in time to the other two, exists in the earlier 
volumes of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and is in every respect excellent. One- 
half of it was made by the late gifted and lamented Father Rosecrans, C.S.P., 
a son of the celebrated General Rosecrans, and the rest by an equally com- 
petent translator. But unfortunately this translation was never published 
in book form. 

The history of the apparition at Lourdes and of many miracles which 
have been wrought there, or by the use of water brought from the mira- 
culous fountain of the Grotto of Massabiella, is one which challenges and 
defies scrutiny and criticism. Nothing has been brought forward against 
it except gratuitous denials, supercilious sneers, and silent abstention 
from recognition of, and attempts to account reasonably for, the well-au- 
thenticated and attested facts in the case. 

This second volume by M. Lasserre supplements and completes the 
history of his own miraculous cure, which led to his becoming the historian 
of Lourdes. He now informs us that the Protestant friend at whose instance 
he determined to apply the water of Lourdes to his eyes was M. de Frey- 
cinet, late prime minister of the French Republic; that the young Polish 
Count Wladimir with whom he had formed such an intimate friendship 
was the late Cardinal Czacki, sometime papal nuncio at Paris; and that M. 
Dupont, of Tours, had a share in obtaining for him from God the signal 
grace with which he was favored. 

The histories of four other miraculous and remarkable cures are given, 
and every one of the narratives is fortified with authentic and indisputable 
attestations. Among these are certificates of several medical gentlemen. 
The several accounts are minutely, graphically, and charmingly written. 
The book is one to be read with great pleasure and profit, and we most 
earnestly and cordially recommend it to all our readers, wishing that it 
may have as wide a circulation and do as much good as its predecessor. 


Annus Sanctus: Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical Year. 

Selected and arranged by Orby Shipley, M.A. Vol. I. London; Burns 

& Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 

This collection comprises translations from the Sacred Offices with 
modern original and other hymns and some earlier versions of ecclesiasti- 
cal hymns. Some of these are anonymous. The names of the rest of the 
contributors, alphabetically arranged, are as follows: Prior Aylward, Rev. 
G. F. L. Bampfield, J. R. Beste, W. K. Blount, Miss Bowles, Alfred Lord 
Braye, Matthew Bridges, Miss Caddell, Robert Campbell, Father Caswall, 
Father Collins, Dryden, J. E, Earle, Faber, Lady G. Fullerton, R. S. Hawker, 
Provost Husenbeth, Charles Kent, Mrs. F. G. Lee, H. W. Lloyd, D. Flor- 
ence MacCarthy, R. Monteith, Miss Mulholland, Newman, Oakeley, Just'ce 
O'Hagan, Rev. H. N. Oxenham, Lady C. Petre, Ambrose L. Phillipps, Prof. 
Potter, Adelaide Procter, Father Rawes, Father Russell, S.J., Father H. I. 
D. Ryder, Rev. F. Stanfield, Aubrey de Vere, Rev. A. D. Wackerbarth, Dr. 


Wallace, R. Dalton Williams, W. F. Wingfield. 
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The enumeration of these names is more than an entire series of eulo- 
gistic sentences. We are pleased to see that only the compositions of 
Catholics have been admitted into the collection. Some of them are now 
printed for the first time, and others have been rescued from oblivion by 
being now reprinted. Besides the translations there are also many original 
hymns. The preface is full of interesting information. The editor has had 
two main objects in the publication of this volume—which is to be followed 
by another—one devotional, the other literary. He has done his work 
well, and a great many of the hymns he has published possess a high 
degree of poetical merit, besides other titles, belonging more or less to all 
of them, to preservation and the appreciation of Catholics. 


GASTON DE SEGUR: A Biography condensed from the French Memoir of 
the Marquis de Segur. By Father J. M. A. Partridge. London: Burns 

& Oates; New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. (Quar- 

terly Series, vol. 47.) 

Monseigneur De Segur is one of the most admirable and fascinating char- 
acters in the group of illustrious French Catholics who adorn this century. 
The condensed memoir now published in English is a welcome addition to 
our biographical literature, and, like the other volumes of the excellent 
Quarterly Series edited by the indefatigable Father Coleridge, is both de- 
lightful and instructive reading. 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR: Suited for the Practice called 
“Quarter of an Hour’s Solitude.” * Edited by Rev. R. Baxter, S.J. New 
York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benzigers. 1884. 

- Archbishop Gibbons calls this a “ previous book.” It is a very old one, 
having been written in Latin by an English religious in 1639,.translated in 
1669, and very much prized and made use of by English Catholics during the 
age of persecution. Father Baxter’s edition was published in the United 
States in 1822, and the actual editor of this new and handsome edition, 
which has been carefully revised, and as it now stands is free from the 
peculiarities of the old English manner, is Father Neale, S.J., of St. Inigoes, 
Maryland. There is no need of saying more than that it is an excellent 
book for purposes of meditation and spiritual reading. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISM FOR BEGINNERS. By St. George Mivart, 
F.R.S., etc. Second edition. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 

The Philosophical Catechism is small in size, but it is a chef-d’wuvre. A 
tiny German girl once said: “Ich bin zwar klein, aber Ich habe den vollen 
Verstand.” This little book has enough in it to give full understanding of 
most essential things to those who can exhaust its contents. It is the 
most difficult of all tasks to compose a perfect catechism. A catechism of 
philosophy is something new and perhaps more difficult of execution than 
a catechism of religion. We have heard an able philosopher express 
the opinion that a short, simple, easy philosophy for beginners cannot be 
written. We can fancy that Father Harper would look on a catechism 
with scorn. Mr. Mivart has done the task, and aé actu ad posse valet con- 
seguentia, The writer of this notice has taught philosophy for several 
years. He acknowledges cheerfully that he has learned something from 
this catechism, and may venture to advise all, even teachers, not to disdain 
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to study it and learn from it, though it is a book for beginners. Particu- 
larly we earnestly recommend it to all teachers who have classes of the 
older pupils in schools, either of boys or of girls, who are studying the ele- 
ments of philosophy, for their own use, and also for such of their scholars 
as can profit by it. We recommend all others in general to make an act of 
humility and rank themselves as among the “beginners” of Mr. Mivart’s 
catechetical school. 

The Catechism is worth far more than some text-books of philosophy, 
and in some respects is better than the best of them. This is true espe- 
cially in this sense, that its doctrine is more sound than that of a great 
many philosophical treatises, and that it puts the truths taught in the 
best text-books more intelligibly before the modern English mind. One 
marked success achieved by the author is that he has shown most briefly 
but most lucidly that the denial of his principles knocks the bottom out of 
all physical science. No one can understand the excellence and utility of 
this little book without reading it attentively. It could be expanded into 
a larger volume which would just meet a great want which no one has 
hitherto supplied. 


MONTCALM AND Wo tr, By Francis Parkman. Vol.I. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1884. 


This important and valuable book is one of Mr. Parkman’s series of his- 
torical works entitled “ France and England in America.” The present work 
is worthy of the series to which belong The Pioneers of France in the New 
World, The Jesuits in North America, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West, The Old Régime in Canada, and Count Frontenac and New France. In 
this list of works the period between 1700 and 1748 has been passed over ; 
it is no doubt Mr. Parkman’s intention to fill this Aza¢zs with another book, 
and this will complete the continuous history of the French occupation in 
America and its extinction. 

The labor bestowed upon the present work, and the amount of new 
materials secured for its preparation, have been immense. The public 
offices in England and France have been ransacked for materials, and the 
archives examined with unfaltering industry, and a vast amount of new 
and heretofore unpublished matter has been used. The author has also 
visited in person the scenes of the great drama he portrays, and verified 
on the spot all local and topographical descriptions. This first volume 
fully sustains Mr. Parkman’s reputation for learning, research, and general 
impartiality. The style is in his best vein, and we feel that little we could 
say can enhance the appreciatiog of his countrymen for Mr. Parkman’s 
labors and their splendid results. We will look for the second volume 
with interest. . 

We notice that in this volume the unfortunate Acadians play a con- 
spicuous part. Mr. Parkman is not without sympathy for their sufferings, 
but says much towards justifying the course of England as rendered neces- 
sary by the heartless and selfish policy of the government ot Louis XV. 
He thinks that modern writers of New England have done injustice to 
their ancestors. “New England humanitarianism,” he writes, “ melting 

into sentimentality at a tale of woe, has been unjust to its own.” One 
would scarcely agree with this view after reading the recent book of Mr. 
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Philip H. Smith, who reproduces the original documents and tells the story 
of the Acadians from them. That religious bigotry and hatred of the 
Catholic Church was the leading motive of the Puritans of New Eng- 
land in wiping out Acadia and the Acadians cannot fairly be denied. Mr, 
Parkman may show the necessity for English political thoroughness in 
meeting the counter policy of France, but it cannot be denied that hu- 
manity was outraged in the wrongs inflicted on the Acadians, nor that the 
Puritans were the willing instruments of the disgraceful tragedy. It is 
on such topics as this that Mr. Parkman’s impartiality seems to fail him 
and the cause of humanity. 


MARYLAND: THE HISTORY OF A PALATINATE. By William Hand Brown. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; New York: 11 East Seventeenth 
Street. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1884. 


It is only five years since Mr. Scharf’s elaborate Héstory of Maryland in 
three large volumes appeared. All that is historical in Mr. Brown’s new 
book is also to be found in that of Mr. Scharf; and yet we regard the for- 
mer as an acceptable contribution to the historical literature of the country. 
It is one of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s “Commonwealth Series,” and it pre- 
sents the essential and leading historical facts in a small compass and at a 
comparatively trifling cost. For the general reader it is ample; for the 
exact student of the history of Maryland it is too general and discursive. 
On disputed questions it scarcely goes sufficiently into detail. And yet on 
the much-mooted point as to the religious faith of a majority of the pas- 
sengers in the A4vé and Dove in 1633—a question much discussed in Mr. 
Bancroft’s last edition of his Hzstory of the United States and in the pages of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD—Mr. Brown expresses the probable opinion that 
most of the twenty “gentlemen adventurers ” were Catholics, and most of 
the laborers and servants Protestants. At the same time, in a foot-note at 
page 22, he adverts to the fact that Watkins, the London “ searcher,” only 
found one hundred and twenty-eight emigrants to take the oath of alle- 
giance, and he suggests that if these were all the Protestants, and the rest, 
who embarked at the Isle of Wight, were all Catholics, in that case it is 
“ probable ” that the Catholics constituted a majority of the entire body of 
emigrants. It was shown in THE CATHOLIC WORLD'S reviews of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s books that as the whole company in the Aré and Dove amounted to 
about three hundred, and possibly three hundred and twenty, even if we 
grant that all who took the oath from Watkins were Protestants, the Ca- 
tholics were certainly in the majority; but it was further shown that it was 
not by any means certain that the one hgindred and twenty-eight to whom 
Watkins administered the oath of allegiance were Protestants, because 
there was nothing: in the oath itself which a Catholic might not have sub- 
mitted to under such circumstances. Mr. Brown dismisses the question as 
uncertain. 

The style of the work is pleasant and easy, being rather the style of an 
essayist than of an historian. Indeed, Mr. Brown frequently verges on 
levity, though he generally manages to be caustic and piquant. He gives 
an interesting narrative of the lives and characters of the proprietaries, and, 
in fact, the book is merely the history of the Palatinate of the Lords Balti- 

more, This noble family first appears prominent in the illustrious and 
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honorable persons of George and Cecilius Calvert, and continues its line 
of succession without reproach or dishonor until it unfortunately ends 
with the disgraceful apostasy and immoral life and selfish administration of 
Frederick, the sixth and last Lord Baltimore, and of his illegitimate son, 
Henry Harford, whom he made his testamentary heir. 

Mr. Brown gives full praise and honor to the Catholic founders of 
Maryland for “ The Freedom of Worship Bill” which they enacted, and for 
the religious liberty which from the beginning formed the established cus- 
tom and rule of practice of the colony. He shows, too, in a most striking 
manner, how Catholics in the very home which they made free to all be- 
came the victims of religious persecution at the hands of the very sects 
which they had in their day of power permitted to enter the colony and 
enjoy freedom of conscience. It is acredit to the Protestants of Mary- 
land, ever since the Revolution of 1776, that they have sympathized with 
the persecuted Catholics of the colonial period and condemned the in- 
tolerance of their own Protestant ancestors. Mr. Brown is an honorable 
exponent of this sentiment. 


THE CENTENARY OF CATHOLICITY IN KENTUCKY. By Hon. Ben. J. Webb. 
Louisville: C. A. Rogers. 1884. (For sale by the Catholic Publication 


Society Co.) 


The value of a book like this, which consists of biographical and his- 
torical details belonging to local history, consists in the minuteness and 
accuracy of its narrative. It is evident that Mr. Webb’s quite bulky 
volume does not lack minuteness and thoroughness, and we suppose that 
itis accurate. Much of it has a general importance and interest, but for 
Kentuckians, especially those who are Catholics, and for the relatives and 
friends of the numerous persons mentioned, and all those who are ac- 
quainted with the places and scenes described, all its details must possess 
a vivid interest. There are several striking portraits of distinguished 
clergymen and laymen, particularly one of M. Henri de Gallon, a French 
emigrant of 1806, from a crayon drawing by the celebrated John James 
Audubon. 


LirE OF St. MARGARET, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. By Turgot, Bishop of St. 
Andrews. Translated from the Latin by William Forbes-Leith, S.J. 
Edinburgh: William Patterson, 1884. 

The memoir of St. Margaret of Scotland by Bishop Turgot is one of the 
most interesting pieces of personal and historical biography extant. No 
more beautiful character ever sat upon a throne than Queen Margaret— 
she through whom the blood of the old Saxon dynasty was destined to 
pass into the veins of the descendants of the Norman conqueror. “It was,” 
says Mr. Freeman, the historian, “a good day for Malcolm-and for Scotland 
when Margaret was persuaded or constrained to exchange the easy self- 
dedication of the cloister for the harder task of doing her duty in that state 
of life to which it had pleased God to call her. Margaret became the 
mirror of wives, mothers, and queens, and none ever more worthily earned 
the honors of Saintship. Her gentle influence reformed whatever needed 
to be reformed in her husband, and none labored more diligently for the 
advance of temporal and spiritual enlightenment in her adopted country. 
...» There was indeed no need for Margaret to bring a new religion into 
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Scotland, but she gave a new life to the religion which she found existing 
there. She became the correspondent of Lanfranc, and her life was written 
by the holy Prior and Bishop Turgot.” Itis this life by Bishop Turgot 
which Father Forbes-Leith has translated from the Latin and issued in 
the handsome volume before us. 

Turgot’s memoir of St. Margaret, as he says himself, is “especially 
trustworthy, since (thanks to her great and familiar intercourse with me) I 
am acquainted with the most part of her secrets.” The narrative is per- 
vaded bya placid air of truthfulness which there is no mistaking, and it 
has borne every historical test to which it has been submitted. It ranges 
over all the events of that beneficent reign in which Margaret had been 
specially concerned. It gives a notable account of the state of the Scottish 
church and kingdom at the time of the Norman conquest, and it admittedly 
supplies “the first really authentic history of Scotland after the notices 
in Adamnan and Beda, The Pictish Chronicle, and the Book of Deer.” 

Father Forbes-Leith’s translation is done with scholarship and literary 
skill, while as a piece of book-making his volume isa gem. It is bound in 
white boards, printed on toned, rough-edged paper, and accompanied by 
several illustrations reproduced by an expensive process. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCHES IN’ WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, PRINCIPALLY 
CaTHOLIC. By Rev. A. A. Lambing, A.M. Oct., 1884. Pittsburgh: 
Myers, Shinkle & Co. 


This handsomely-published quarterly magazine of Pennsylvania history 
is in every respect most creditable to Father Lambing, and deserving of 
support and encouragement. 


PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. England: Four Books. Boston: Boston 
School Supply Co. 1884. 


The aim of this series of readers, according to the publishers, is to 
“present clearly and accurately all that children can well understand of 
the events which led to the founding and making of the English nation.” 
The publishers’ portion of the work is certainly well done. The illus- 
trations are the best we have seen accompanying so cheap a series, and 
have the merit of being really an educative help to the text. For the 
rest the books are written in a fresh and simple literary style which 
Suits itself to the child’s comprehension without being “written down 
to” it. The narrative honestly endeavors to be impartial, and in the 
main succeeds, though it does not always escape untainted from the dis- 
torted versions of important events with which English history abounds. 
The author is evidently an ardent Anglophile without being an Anglo- 
maniac, and he. sometimes goes so far as to speak of “our” policy (as 
in Zululand, for instance) when he means the British policy. He refers to 
the people of Ireland as “that unfortunate people ” who “ unhappily ” do 
not receive English concessions in the proper spirit—notably the conces- 
sion of the Land Act of 1870, which, he says, gave ‘‘ security of tenure and 
moderate rents to the tenants, and may be said to have made them part 
proprietors of the soil with their landlords,” If the Land Act of 1870 did 
all this-the Irish indeed were wrong in being discontented ; but where, then, 
was the necessity for the Land Act of 1881? Ina note this act is casually 
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alluded to as an “amendment” of the act of 1870. It is not; it is a sepa- 
rate act of far wider scope and graver importance. In spite of such inac- 
curacies as this the spirit of this historical series is commendable; and we 
could wish to see a set of readers compiled for Catholic schools on a 
similar plan. . 


An AMERICAN POLITICIAN. A novel. By F. Marion Crawford. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 


The admirers of Mr. Marion Crawford have reason to complain. They 
said he was “ producing too fast” when, a few months ago, he discharged a 
fourth novel atthem. What will they say now? In that most entertaining 
of all his books, his Autobiography, Anthony Trollope mentions the disgust 
with which a firm of publishers told him of an author who “ spawned ” upon 
them three novels a year. Mr. Crawford evidently has not the fear before 
his eyes of having his literary fecundity thus characterized. Nor does he 
seem to dread that his poor admirers may one day be brought to regard 
him in the light of that most dreaded shade from the literary Hades, the 
man who wants to read a manuscript to you. Mr. Crawford’s friends ought 
towarn him. The interesting young writer is in great danger. 

His latest “ novel,” An American Politician, is a grave symptom. When 
reviewing his Roman Singer we expressed high hopes for Mr. Crawford, 
notwithstanding the discouraging evidences of a “ fatal facility for pro- 
duction.” We never thought it would come to this. As to his previous 
novels, it could be indulgently said that he at least wrote because he had 
some screed of a story to tell. Now he has deliberately set himself to 
write because he has to tell a story. Worse: he has laid himself open to 
the charge of writing on the merest catch-penny principles. His “ novel” 
with the catching title, An American Politician, appears suspiciously in the 
height of the excitement of the Presidential election. The nature of the 
thing itself strengthens the worst suspicions. It is the poorest, tawdriest, 
most shameless penny-a-lining, spun out to the requisite number of pages 
without skill or care—a book “knocked up” for the sole purpose of ex- 
ploiting the sensation of the hour, just as publishers of a certain class get 
out “lives” of Sarah Bernhardt when that actress is starring in the coun- 
try—a book for both the publishers and the author to be ashamed of. It 
is not even an honest attempt to do the author’s best hastily. The inci- 
dents, the dialogue, the love-making are eked out with the stock-pro- 
perties of the “story ”’-factory. Even the “international episode,” be- 
cause it has had a recent vogue with Henry James and his genus, is re-* 
sorted to. The wretched thing is beneath contempt. Its perpetrator, if 
he have any regard for his reputation, ought to bury it and all trace of it 
out of sight like a crime. 

But perhaps Mr. Crawford has already “ produced” the best that is in 
him. Perhaps he means An American Politician seriously. If so, that set- 
tles it, and we beg his pardon if we have said anything disparaging of his 
legitimate occupation. 


MAURICE TYRONE; or, The Fair Saxon. A novel. By Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1884. 


This is a handsomely bound. American reprint of A Far Saxon, which 
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is undoubtedly the best of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s novels. Mr, McCarthy 
as a novelist has a pleasant, lucid manner, a considerable power of pictur- 
esque description, and a skill in delineating characters that do not startle 
by excessive originality or dramatic contrasts, Maurice Tyrone, however, 
is a figure of unusual interest—that of the descendant of Irish chieftains 
carrying the hierarchical sentiment of his race into these degenerate days 
and into the English Parliament, where he finds, disguised in the methods 
of the nineteenth century, duties, prejudices, and temptations confronting * 
him essentially like what his forbears had to face in the days when political 
questions were settled by hackbut and battle-axe, It is a figure romantic, 
picturesque, and—Irish; qualities which appeal to all that is strongest in 
the Irish romancer, and which so few of Mr. McCarthy’s heroes or heroines 
possess. The story through which Maurice Tyrone moves is strongly con- 
ceived, and the minor characters are happily contrasted, and are drawn 
with an excellent touch. The American widow and her son are truth- 
ful sketches, The heroine is fresh, pure, and lovable; and the novel is 
pervaded all through with that healthy tone which gives Mr. McCarthy’s 
novels their highest claim to be admitted into the family circle. 


THE MOWBRAYS AND HARRINGTONS: A Novel of American Life. By 
Mary M. Meline, author of Zhe Montarges Legacy, In Six Months, 
Charterés, etc. Baltimore: The Baltimore Pub. Co., 174 West Balti- 
more Street. 1884. 

Miss Meline has written several readable stories, of which this is thus 
far the latest. ‘The literary style of the author is pure and good. She has 
the knowledge acquired by personal experience of that class of society in 
which her chief dvamatzés persone are supposed to move, and they are dis- 
tinctly-outlined, individual characters. In this story two of our old friends, 
the late Archbishop Purcell and the late Mrs. Peter, are portrayed in a 
very recognizable manner. Perhaps some of the other characters also 
are drawn from real life. The plot and the interest of the story mostly 
turn upon the not infrequent occurrence of the intermarriage of Catholic 
with Protestant, with the domestic and social sequences of conversions, 
and other events not so desirable. There isa vein here which has been 
frequently and assiduously worked since persons of the two religions 
have come into closer contact than formerly, and it does not seem to be 
yet exhausted. We wish the author ample success, and hope many of our 
young readers will find pleasure in reading her story, as we did, although 
not ‘young. 


JoHN BuLL’s DAUGHTERS. By Max O’Rell. Translated by.F. C. Valen- 
tine. New York: Richard A. Saalfield. 


John Bull and his Island, though displaying much ignorance and flip- 
pancy, was well worth reading. The author wrote it because he had some- 
thing to say. He put into it the outcome of many years of cogitation on the 
features of English life which most strike a foreigner by their divergence 
from the Continental standard. He gave John Bull in it not a few well- 
deserved raps over the knuckles for failings which are pretty apparent to 
all the world but John himself. But in John Bull and his Island the writer 
who calls himself Max O’Rell said all he had to say on his subject, or at 
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least all he had to say on it that was worth putting into print. His present 
work is given to the world because the first was a great pecuniary success. 
The publishers felt that the om de plume Max O’Rell would sell any book, 
good or bad, that might be issued in connection with it. They encouraged 
the author to try his hand at making bricks without straw, and the result 
is that John Bull's Daughters isa failure. The title, to begin with, is mis- 
leading. Through the greater part of the work Max O’Rell seems to be - 
merely trying to add a number of new chapters to the book that made his 
fame. He appears to be conscious himself of deserting his proper theme, 
and he makes frequent abrupt attempts to return to it. He has really very 
little to say about John Bull’s womankind, and that little is mostly libellous. 
Smart Max O’Rell is, but it is not hard to be smart at the expense of truth. 
And worse than the falsities of the book (which may, after all, be due to im- 
perfect vision) are the flagrant indecency which marks some portions of it 
and the mockery of holy things in which the author elsewhere seeks the 
elements of piquancy. The translator has been obliged to alter some pas- 
sages to make them printable in America. The American publisher would 
have been better advised if he had altogether excised a couple of chapters 
which are distinctly immoral, and left the readers of the French edition 
the monopoly of the section in which the Salvation Army are intro- 
duced into heaven, 


THE THREE PROPHETS: Chinese Gordon, Mohammed-Ahmed (El Mahdi), 

Arabi Pasha. By Colonel C, Chaillé Long. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. 12mo, paper, 236 pp. 

Colonel Long was Gordon’s chief-of-staff in 1874, and was in Alexandria 
during the massacres and after the bombardment. His knowledge of 
Egyptian affairs is extensive. In the progress of events he sees the occult 
policy of Great Britain. The three prophets, according to him, have been 
the automata with which she has sought to conceal her purpose to annex 
Egypt and the Soudan and thus found an African India. When the author 
writes as an eye-witness his narrative is interesting, and the book, although 
disjointed, is full of facts. His theory, however, seems to be a product of 
a bold imagination. Evidently he believes in four prophets, Gordon, the 
Mahdi, Arabi, and Colonel Long—the last the greatest of them all. 


CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN UNBELIEF. By the Rt. Rev. J. D. 
Ricards, D.D., Bishop of Retimo and V. A. of the Eastern Vicariate of 
the Cape Colony. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benzigers. 
1884. 


It is very curious, and significant of the progress of events, to receive a 
book from South ‘Africa, accompanied by several critical notices of the 
South-African Press, extracted from no less than eight newspapers. It is 
evident from these notices that Bishop Ricards is highly esteemed and 
that his volume has been well received at Cape Colony. He is an Irish- 
man, and has been for thirty-five years a laborious missionary. His argu- 
ment is plain, straightforward, logically and clearly expressed, and well 
adapted to do the good which the author has intended to those who will 
read it carefully. 
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THE Human Bopy anp ITs HEALTH: A text-book for schools, having ~ 
special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics on the huma 
system. By William Thayer Smith, M.D. New York and Chicago;. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1884. “a 
The value of an intelligent general knowledge of the principles of 7 

physiology and the laws of hygiene as a portion of a good education is be- 4 

coming more widely appreciated. Several text-books dealing with this © 

branch have already appeared. The above-named is one of these little 
books, and it seems to fulfil its purpose well. The author says in his pre- 
face : 

“«T have tried to give to the student a definite impression, in outline, of the structure and 
functions of the human body. To this end I have tried to omit all statements that would con. 
fuse the picture by overloading it, and all statements that could not be understood by those 
who will be its most numerous readers, I have not told them, for example, that the reaction 
of the saliva is alkaline, and that of the gastric juice acid, because for many of them that state- 
ment would have no meaning. I have not mentioned the names of many of the muscles, be- 
cause it is difficult and unnecessary to remember them, The laws of hygiene are given in con- 
nection with the facts of anatomy and physiology from which they are derived, Learned in thig 
way, they will remain in the mind as guiding principles, and not simply as the dicta of au- 
thority.” 

The author has the proper qualifications for his task: he is associate 
professor of anatomy and physiology in Dartmouth Medical College. A. 
special feature of the book is the demonstration of the injurious effects of 
stimulants and narcotics on the human system; and next to the methods 
of religion we do not know a better way of making intelligent temperance 
recruits than the diffusion of the knowledge thus conveyed. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF CONSCIENCE. By F. Druzbicki, S.J. (Quarterly Series, 
vol. 48.) London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co. 1884. 


This is a small treatise by a distinguished Polish Jesuit of the seven- 
teenth century, containing rules and instructions for the general and par- 
ticular examination of the conscience. It was written for the use of reli- 
gious, and will be specially useful to that class of Christians, but it is 
recommended by Father Coleridge as also a work of general utility. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION CONSIDERED IN ITS BEARINGS ON THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF PRIESTS. A Discourse delivered by the Rt. Rev. J. L. 
Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria, at the Cathedral, Baltimore, Sunday, 
November 16, 1884. Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 1884. 

This eloquent discourse relates to a topic of great importance and in- 
terest. We trust that practical and energetic measures are about to be 
taken to carry into effect a projected work which is so earnestly recom- 
mended by Bishop Spalding. We should like to see put upon paper by 
one or more competent hands a distinct and detailed conspectus of the 
courses of study which ought to be followed in a theological college of 
higher studies, as well as of desirable improvements in the studies of semi- 
naries, colleges, and preparatory schools. 








